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CHOOSING THE WEDDING GOWN. 


Tne pictpre which we give on this page is that 
charming little scene from the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” the ‘‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown,” as 
painted by MuLreapy, and now among the treas- 
ures of South Kensington Museum, England. 

It is twenty years ago that this picture was at 
the Academy Exhibition a constant source of sur- 
- prise as well as delight. Mutreapy had then been 
for abeve forty years an exhibiter at the Academy, 
yet ‘here was a painting by him as fresh and unan- 
ticipated in conception and treatment as though the 
work of an unknown man. No symptom about it 
of mental torpor, of failing hand or eye, but full of 
life and spirit, as effective at a distance as when 
seen close, in color of gem-like depth and lustre, 
and in execution the perfection of unobtrusive finish. 
And that fair face— 
‘one such as youthful 
poets dream: of, but 
very, yery rarely 
even youthful paint- 
ers transfer to can- 
vas. In the cold, 
ever -lighted room 
at South Kensington 
the picture loses 
‘something of its at- 
‘tractiveness among 
so many larger and 
more pretentious 
works; bat like Mrs. 
Primrose herself, it 
Tetains its hold on 
. those who look ‘‘ not 
for a fine glossy sur- 


and is carefully sotu- 
tinizing its wearing 


qualities. She has 
already selected the 
hangings for the fa- 
mous green bed, a 
pretty set of window 
cartains, and other 
household as well as 
wedding requisites; | 
the sprig of orange- ‘| 
blossom laid on the 
piletypifying at once 
the purchase and the 
o¢easion: She has 
been long selecting, 
for the wedding 
gown is not the only 
article that she 
chooses for such 
qualities as would 
wear well, and her 
little spaniel 
eurled himself round 
at her feet and gone 
_eomfortably to sleep, 
The young Vicar, 
however, is heedless 
of the flight of time, 
for he finds ample 
occupation in wateh- 
ing the countenance 
ofbis charmer. And 
no wonder. “Cold 
must be he who 
ever gazed impas- 
sive on her beauty.2 
That comfortable- 
looking old mercer, 
who usually thinks | 
far mere of the beau-* | 
ty of his silks than | 
he does of that of his 
customers, is evi- 
dently touched by 
the loveliness of our 
Deborah. . See with 
what a gentle, ad- 
miring deference he 


is 
while 


the excellent texture and color of the silk she is 
holding up to the light. 

How, it may fairly be asked, did MuLReEapy, a 
man of sixty, succeed in producing so original a 
picture, and, for the first time, so lovely a face? 
The answer is obvious to any one who knew the 
man, or is acquainted with his history. He was 
always a student, always a learner. In his early 
pictures, while his drawing is invariably careful, 
it is often inaccurate. But he went on, year 
after year, drawing with unflagging diligence, and 
ever-increasing power, till he became not only, 
as Sir CHARLES East akeE told the Commiasioners 
appointed to inquire into the present state of the 
Royal Academy (1863), ‘‘the best and most judi- 
cious teacher the Academy has ever had,” and “‘ the 
best judge of the merits of drawing in this country ;” 
but himself so skilled in drawing that, as CHARUKs 
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LANDSEER declared, ‘‘ perhaps neither is there now, 
nor at any time has there been, so great a draughts- 
man as Mr. Mutkeapvy.” Most academicians. 
when they are elected visitors, cease to draw in the 
schools, contenting themselves with acting as teach- 
ers; but MuLreapy continued to draw as diligently 
as the most ambitious of his pupils. ‘‘An ad- 
mirable example for students,” said Sir Epwin 
LANDSEER ; “ his drawings are remarkable for their 
accuracy ; every thing seems to be done upon oath 
by him; he can account for every touch, and he is 
a good anatomist.’ While, as a crowning testimo- 
ny, we have his own statement of his practic®##@in 
1817, when he first acted as visitor, to 1863, when 
he gave his evidence: ‘‘I have from the first mo- 
ment I became a visitor in the life school drawn 
there as if I were drawing for a prize!” Surely 
here is a lesson the student, whatever be his pur- 


suit, may profitably ponder. This thoroughness of 
study, it is almost needless to add, was not confined 
to drawing, but extended to all the techniciiities of 
painting, as well as to the principles of art. 


THE POPE’S VISIT TO THE 
EMPRESS CARLOTTA. 


Our readers have already been made acquainted 
with the unhappy termination of the Empress Car- 
LOTTA'S mission to Rome. Our engraving on page 
764 represents the Holy Father paying a visit to 
the Empress shortly after her arrival in Rome. 
The Empress resided in the Hotel de Rome, on the 
Corso. Here the soldiers of the French and the 
Pontifical army took turns in guarding the entrance 
of the palace, and in accompanying the Empress to 
church and in her 
walks. Some days 
after, the Pope's vis- 
it was returned by 
the Empress. She 
had at the Vatican 
a very long and im- 
portant interview 
on the subject of 
Mex- 
ican Empire. It was 
on the occasion of 
this visit that she 
first exhibited symp- 
toms of the malady 
with which she is 
now afflicted. The 
Empress is now un- 
der the most solic- 
itows care at her 
‘chateau in Miramar, 
of which abo we 
give an illustration 
on page 765. 


EVACUATION 
DAY. 

We illustrate -on 
page 761 WasiING- 
Ton’s entrance to 
New York City, up- 
on its evacuation by 
the British, Novem- 
ber 25, 1783. Sir 
Guy CAREETON, the 
British Commander, 
received, on August 
7, instructions to 
evacuate the city; 
but this event was 
delayed in order to 
make arrangements 
for the Tories who 
wished to leave the 
country. 

On the morning of 
the 25th—a cold and 
frosty morning—the 
American troops, 
under Gen. Kxox, 
who had’come down 
from West Point, 
and encamped at 
Harlem, marched to 
the Bowery Lane, 
and halted at the 
present junction of 
Third Avenue and 
Bowery. There they 
remained until one 
o'clock P.m., when 
the British left their 
posts and marched 
to Whitehall. The 
American troops fol- 
lowed, and before 
three o'clock Gen. 
took formal 
possession of Fort 
George amidst the 
acclamations of his 
men and the roar of 
artillery upon the 
Battery. The 
éntered the city from 
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4. A battalion of light infantry; 5. A battalion of 
Massachusetts troops, -Rear-guard. 

WASHINGTON with his Staff, and Governor CLIN- 
yoON with the State officers, soon afterwaril made a 
public entry, General WasutxcTon and Governor 
CLINTON, with their suite, led the advance, followed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Members of 
the Council, four abreast. Then followed —in sep- 
arate columns, eight abreast—the officers of the 
American army and the citizens, on horseback. The 
Speaker of the Assembly and the citizems on foot 
brought up the rear. 

During the afternoon Governor CLINTON gave & 
dinner to the army officers at Fraunce’s Tavern 
(now Broad Street House), the head-quarters of 
Gencral WasHixetrox. In the evening the city 
was brilliantly illuminated. It was only a few days 
Jater that the principal officers of the army took a 
final leave of their beloved chief at FrauNce’s. 
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WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 


Room 16002, Horrman Hovs®, New Yorx, 
Dear Harper's Weekls: 

This epistle is about what I call “Fights to Come,” 
and is suggested by the close proximity of a Congress- 
man elect in the room two or three floors below me. 
Mr. the School Commissioner — 
who, in th®@flanguage of Dickens, “had a genius for 
coming up to the scratch, wherever and whatever it 

* was, and proving himself an ngly customer’ —has 
found.a Peer in our Commoner Jous Mortcy, elect- 
ed to Cengress from my district. As war the case 
with Mr. 80 with Jonny, “ he will go 
in and damage any subject whatever with his right, 
follow it up with his left, step, exchanyP, counter, 
bore his opponent to the ropes, ard fall upon him 
neatly ;" and to continue, he will be certain to “‘ knock 
the wind out of common sense, and render that un- 
Incky adversary dexf to the call o1 time.” 

I can imagine the great—and shall I say healthful ? 
—change that must take place in discussing knotty 
questions in our heretofore wordy Congress. And as 
all politicians, more or less, owe their nominations 
first, and their elections secondly, to the operations 
oi the “ Ring,” how appropriate that an ex-champion 
of the Ring should lend his countenance (though it is 
a little bruised and ‘ smiling”) to so great a gathering 
of the * Ring” leaders! 

I see now, in my mind's eye, Jon» going through a 
course of training for his maiden speech, and the anx- 
jety manifested-by his trainers and backers—Woop, 
Brooxs, & Company—that he should have proper 
weight and inflnence—ray about 175 the avwirdupois— 
when he takes his place in the arena; how they ex- 
rect he will fight all New England, as M‘Cnoakcn- 
cntip did Old England, to the rope:, and lodge hie 
left manley in Bes Brrier’s other peeper, rendering 

-the expression of Brx’s countenancegas mnch a phys- 


ical doubt as the expression of his opinions is a polit- 
L sce 


ica] certainty. 


; 
JOUN PREPARED TO RECTIVE TUE PRESIDENT'’S MISSAGE, 


with its usual * feints* and “ counters ;” and hew, on 
the first intimation of “* Negro Snffrage,” he will let 
fiv, straight from the ehonlder, hie bunch of fives, 
caving in the clerk's bread-basket, and spofling the 
potato-trap of the private secretary: for Jonny, above 
a!l others, knows the danger of leaving universal! suf- 
frage in the hands of the uneducated: and when old 
Tuap Stevens comes into the ring, then will Jonn 
show some of his wit, and his “ rib-ticklers” will mean 
mischief, 

In a case of impeachment I do not know how Jonx 
wou'd act, as Iam not acquainted with his lecal ac- 
enirements, bnt in suite of “*Chancery” I know he has 
done some pretty work. In his last participation in 


A CASE OF THIS KIND, 


he spilled more “claret” and treated his client to 
more punches than ever was done by any tippling law- 
Hiow easily, in ense the Chap- 


yer. of modern times, 
dain of the House displeased him—which will, of course, 


Le the case —can he send him to “ prayers,” and bring 
gny temperance champion up “groggy” on the first 
round! and should any cowardly Southerner be lurk- 
ing around, with his revolyers and bewies, for the 
rurpose of commanding respect -from Congressmen 
and obedience from waiters at the hotels, how would 
they be shamed by Jouw~ sending two or three of the 
biggest waiters to “‘ grasa,” and knocking the expos- 


tuluting landlord completely off his ‘‘ pims !" 


JOHN BENDING A WAITER arTER 


The waiter very soon returns with 
* CHOPS FOR TWO.” 

So long live the ** Ring,” fistic 
and political! and your own 
c. 0. W. 

P.S.—The following “adver” 
think you had better publish in 
your widely-circulated paper; it 
may lead to some good: 

Missing Man. —Left his 


An 

home, the Hall. of the Montezumas, 
an old man, of feeble mind, a foreigner, answers to the 
name of *Maximtian,* and has an idea that he is a 
Mexican’ Emperor. It was goticed that his mind had 
been wandering lately, and it is feared his body has 


the road to Vera Cruz, apparently in a hurry, making 
good time. Had on when he left a cocked hat, French peg- 
top pantaloona, with a few French coins in his pockets, a 
short-tail coat, and buttons with the Mexican eagle on the 
tail. Any information concerning him will be thankful- 
ly received by his anxious friends. Address (post-paid) 
L. N., Tuileries, Paris, France.” 
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THE AMENDMENT AT THE SOUTH. 


HE people have laid down-a principle of 
restoration by which, of course, they are 
willing to stand. They have plainly declared 
that when States formally secede from the Un- 
jon, and attempting to maintain the secession by 
force of arms are subdued, they may resume 
their relations in the Union only upon such 
conditions, not inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the Government, as may 
be determined by the loyal sentiment of the 
country. } This is the principle affirmed by the 
autumn electionge And asthe conditions were 
at the same time announced, it becomes an in- 
teresting question what the States which at- 
tempted secession are likely to do. 
Several of them have already acted. The 


‘Legislatures of Texas and Georgia have re- 


jected the proposed Amendment. ‘The Gov- 
ernors of Mississippi, South Carolina, and Ala- 
bama have recommended the rejection. The 
old political leaders who dragged their section 
into the war advise repudiatign of the condi- 
tions. And the newspapers, the tone and man- 
ner of which are simply inconceivable to one 
who does not see them, disdain the Amend- 
ment with passionate contempt. That there 
are persons in the unrepresented States who 
deprecate this folly of Governors, Legislatures, 
leaders, and editors is very possible; but the 
practical drift of public opinion can be ascer- 
tained only through such channels, So long as 
those who, for whatever reason, approve the 
Amendment can not elect the Governors or a 
majority of the Legislatures, nor even organize 
to do s0, we must regard what we see as the 
indication of the real state of feeling. 

The objections to the Amendment are, that 
it was suggested by a Congress in which all the 
States were not represented; that it is destruc- 
tive of State rights; and that it is humiliating to 
the people of the unrepresented States. 

Now, to the first of these objections it should 
be enough-to say that it begs the question. By 
the necessity of thé case the States that re- 
mained loyal constituted Congress by their rep- 
resentatives. By an equal necessity they are 
bound to guard the country against any danger 
that may arise from the unrestricted return of 
the rebel States, just as they were bound to de- 
fend it from the consequences of the attempted 
secession. ‘The authority to do this is found 
in the nature of government itself and in com- 
mon sense. It is found exactly where the au- 
thority to emancipate the slaves was found. 
Since Congress is, and has been, the lawful Con- 
gress of the United States ever since certain 
States seceded, it has the same authority to pro- 
pose amendments to the Constitution that any 
Congress ever had or ever can have. Ifit be not 
competent to propose a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, it is not competent to legislate; and if it 
he not competent to legislate because certain 
States are unrepresented, the entire legislation 
of the country for the last five years is invalid. 
If it be not a lawful Congress, the President is 
not a lawful President, and the Chief Justice 
confirmed by it is not a lawful Chief Justice. 
That is to say, if Congress be not lawful, we have 
no government in either of the three branches, 
legislative, jndicial, and executive. But if it 
be a lawful Congress it may propose amend- 
ments, 

To say that the amendment destroys State 
rights, is to deny to the Government of the 

United States the first power of a Government ; 
namely, to declare who are its citizens, and to de- 
fine and defend their civil rights. Thé Amend- 
ment, in the first clause, simply says that as the 
Government of the United States is a supreme 
authority in its sphere, no other power what- 
ever shall presume to deprive its citizens of 
civil rights. When the Governors of the un- 
represented States say that this-is a blow at 
State rights, they forget that they are speaking 
from the old and now obsolete Southern theory 
that the Constitution is a mere treaty between 
sovereign States and the Union a common serv- 
ant of many masters, They must now under- 
stand that the peuple of the Union have decided 
by the last appeal that it is a national power, 
and no sensible, practical statesman will under- 
take to quarrel with that decision.» Why should 


an English politician attempt to prove that 


been doing the same thing. When last seen he was on 4 


Wittus II. nad no right to the British throne, 
and that some remote Stuart boy is now the 
real King of England? He might as well try 
to prove that it was very foolish for people to 
be drowned in the deluge. -Certain questions 
are settled. They have been debated long and 
fiercely. The differences could not be reconciled. 


Arms were invoked, and the event of the strug- 


gle was the final reply. The Southern theory 
of the Constitution and Union is one of those 
questions. ‘Those who continue to vex it will 
be the only sufferers. 

But the loudest objection to the Amendment 
is, that it humiliates the States lately in rebell- 
ion. How? Were they humiliated by accept- 
ing the Emancipation Amendment, also pro- 
posed by a Congress in which they were not 
represented? If they were not, how can they 
be humiliated by accepting the legitimate re- 
sults of that Amendment, namely, an equaliza- 
tion of political power? After a tremendous 
struggle to overthrow a Government in which 
you fail, how can you be humiliated by accept- 
ing, as the condition of resuming a share in that 
Government, that it shall be upon equal terms 
with all others? Do the Southern Governors 
mean us to understand—not to put too fine a 
point upon it—that rebels are humiliated if by 
their causeless and defeated rebellion they have 
not gained increased political power? They 
insist that the ineligibility to office of those who 
have broken their oath to the Government dis- 
ables the chief men of the section, and repre- 
sentatively disgraces all who honestly support- 
ed the rebellion. This is nota valid argument. 
The sincerity of the rebellion is not a pertinent 
plea. ‘The question for the United States is, 
how it can most effectively secure the future. 
And a very obvious and practical method is by 
making treason odious—not by hangings and 
confiscations, but by making the whole tribe of 
trading and forsworn politicians ineligible to of- 
fice, not forever, but at the pleasure of Congress. 
Certainly a South Carolinian of this class, for 
instance, who prides himself upon having been a 
rebel, and upon being one still, does not suppose 
that the whole duty of a Government recover- 
ing from so severe a strain is to forget and for- 
give. It is not vindictiveness toward rebels, it 
is merely justice to loyal men which prescribes 
this and all other parts of the Amendment. 

There is no chance whatever, and we hope 
the wiser men at the South will see it and say 
it as often and strongly as they can—there is no 
chance whatever that the persistence of the late 
rebel States will wear out the tenacity of the 
loyal country. Itis not party heat, but the cen- 
tral warmth of intelligent conviction, which has 
moulded the conditions offered for restoration. 
Does the experience of the last five years lead 
the people of the unrepresented States ta sup- 
pose that the loyal people will be turned from 


their purpose ? 


THE IDES OF NOVEMBER. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury on the 15th 
November officially informed the public that 
the United States will not avail themselves of 
their right to pay off the Five-Twenty bonds of 
1862 in currency next year, but will continue 
to pay interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum until they are able to redeem them 
in coin. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this announcement. Two or 
three years ago Mr. Cass, who was then Sec- 
retary, wrote a private letter to say that these 
bonds ought to be and probably would be paid 
in coin; but the statement carried g@ more 
weight than was due to the private opinion of 
an Official who was not likely to be in office at 
the time the bonds matured, and who could 
neither bind the country nor his successor. 
Mr. M‘CuLtocn’s positive assurance is a very 
different matter. ‘There is no reasofi to believe 
that he will vacate the office he holds before the 
Five-Twenty bonds mature. When he tells us, 
therefore, that he will not pay off these bonds 
in currency, but will continue to pay interest 
on them until he is ready to liquidate them in 
specie, the statement may be regarded as so ab- 
solute an interpretation of the law, on the part 
of the Government, that, on the one hand, the 
fears of foreign bondholders, who have been 
afraid they might next year be compelled to ac- 
cept payment in currency, will at once be dis- 
pelled; and, on the other, it is rendered ex- 
tremely difficult for any future Secretary of the 
Treasery to attempt a different policy. Should 
the rems of Government fall into unscrupulous 
hands, it is hard to say what might not be done. 
Bat this much at least is certain. The bonds 
will not be paid off next year, and any new 
Secretary who may attempt to pay them off in 
currency, will have to violate express pledges 
given by two of his most distinguished prede- 
cessors. 

It is not too much to say that this announce- 
ment will produce an effect on our finances 
unsurpassed by that of any occurrence since 
the surrender of Lee. The great anomaly of 
the age has been the price of Five-Twenty 
bonds in Europe. These securities, yielding 
6 per cent’ per annum interest in coin—the 
obligations of a country which owes little more 
than half as much as Great Britain, and whose 
revenue ¢xceeds her expenditure by ten per 
cent, of her whole debt—have been selling in 


‘London at less than 7° cents on the dollar, 
while British Consols, which only pay 3 per 
cent., have been worth go cents. One main 
cause of this anomaly was the impression, very 
general abroad, and not unfelt at home, that, 
owing to the absence of an express stipulation 
to the contrary in the law of 1862, the United 
States Government would claim the right of 
paying off the first issue of Five-Twenty bonds 
in currency. This impression removed, there 
would seem to be no good reason why these 
bonds should not rise to a price commensurate 
with their intrinsi¢ worth, as established by the 
public revenues of the commonwealth and the 
improving credit of the country. 

It is not very likely that they will rise much 
at home. Equilibrium between the home and 
the foreign markets is more likely to be pre- 
served by a fall in:gold than by a rise in bonds. 
There is ample room for a decline of 15 @ 20 
per cent. in gold, and we see no reason why it 
should not take place. 

Importations are on the decline. The fall 
trade, which opened under such brilliant au- 
spices, closed dull and drooping. Late invoices 
netted a loss instead of a profit, and not a 
few orders were countermanded by telegraph. 
There is no prospéct at present of a heavy spring 
trade, and the chances are that even without 
any increase in the export of bonds, our ship- 
ments of cotton and produce will so fully dis- 
charge our debt ¢o Europe that exchange will 
hardly rise to the specie-shipping point. Un- 
der these circumstances an increased inquiry for 
Five-Twenty bonds, which may fairly be expect- 
ed to arise on receipt of the Secretary’s official 
announcement, would inevitably precipitate a 
heavy fall in gold, It is but eight months since 
gold was considered an excellent sale at 12%, 
and many good judges thought it must go to 
115. Why should it be worth any more now ? 


JOHN BRIGHT IN IRELAND. 


Joun Bricut has made a speech in Dublin 
which will bring him very near to the popular 
heart of Ireland, and which will be vehemently 
denounced by the British Tories, although he 
really proposes nothing violent nor unreasona- 
ble. The speech is excellent, like all Bricurt’s 
speeches, for ita freedom from rhetoric and its 
clear and simpig statements. It is worth all 
the Fenian froth ever blown in the eyes of an’ 
impulsive and not very wise people; and, like 
his other speeches, this one might be most prof- 
itably studied by the orators who are hastening 
to their seats in@ongress. It is not a treatise, 
nor an essay, nor a lecture, but a speech, pre- 
senting plainly two or three poipts, and enforc- 
ing them by simple and not elaborate argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Bricut’ began by describing the 
condition of IreJand, and mentioning the vari- 
ous theories which had been proposed to alle- 
viate it. He then directed attention to two 
points of the sitnation—the established chnrch 
and the land. ‘‘The church may be said to 
affect the soul and sentiment of the country, 
and the land the means of living and the com- _ 
fort of the people.” The existence of the es- 
tablished church, he said, is a fatal error, for 
every minister, however good and modest, is 
necessarily the gymbol of the subjection of the 
many to the few. The removal of the estab- 
lished Protestant church, would not only re- 
move the condemnation of the Irishman’s 
church in his own country, but it would make 
him feel that the English people and Parlia- 
ment intended to do justice to Ireland. 

Passing to the subject of land, Mr. Bricut 
said that the orjginal ownership came from con- 
quest or confiscation ; that there was therefore a 
wide gulf between the owners and occupiers ; 
that it is not common for proprietors to give 
leases. to Roman Catholic tenants; and there- 
fore the security of the tenant’s property de- 
pends upon the fairness and good feeling of the 
proprietor. But the grand eril of all is, that 
the Irish people are dispossessed of the soil; 
and therefore the true “Irish policy” is that 
which will most speedily and justly restore the 
ownership of the soil of Ireland to the Irish 
people. Mr. Brient’s initiatory method to 
this result woujd be a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion to buy up the large estates in Ireland bhe- 
longing to the English nobility, and to sell 
them to the oecupiers of farms and the Irish 
tenantry. The disease is desperate, he sai, 
and the remedy must be searching. 

These propositions show the perception of : 
statesman. ‘The details of the measures, how- 
ever, would, of course, be difficult, “But it is 
evident to the whole world, as Mr. Bricur 
says, that the present system of governing Ire- 
land has disastrously failed. The wisest ob- 
servers agree that the chief difficulties are the 
English Church established in Ireland and the 
land tenure; and Mr. Brient’s remedy is 
strictly radical, for he would abolish both. He 
told his audience.that, if the 105 Irish members 
of Parliament were only agreed, they might do — 
almost any thing they liked even in the present 
Parliament; and he exhorted them to unite 
themselves firmly to the Liberal Reform party 
in England. This is a very significant sugges- 
tion. For if the liberal party in England pro- 
poses an imperial policy, or merely adds an 


Irish policy to its present aims, Ireland will be 
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in a fairer way of relief than she has been for 
centuries, and the ‘‘men in ghe gap” can come 
quietly out again and devote their energies to 
some practicable result, 


THE LEOPARD CHANGING HIS 


‘Tne Chicago Times is notorious as the jour- 
nal which was suspended by General Bury- 
srpe for disloyalty. It is one of the most reck- 
less and unscrupulous papers in the country, and 
a few months since suggested to the President 
that he should sweep Congress out of the Capi- 
tol with the army. It appears from recent 
signs that it is the loyal people of the country 
who must be swept out, ifsuch advice were fol- 
lowed; and it really looks now as if, instead 
of being swept, Congress and the people were 
sweeping. This, at least, is the view taken by 
the Chicago Jimes, and it beats an alarm. It 
gives advice to the Democratic party, and if 
profound obsequiousness to the only aristocratic 
element in the country does not authorize it to 
speak for that party we should like to know 
what does? This advice, the Zimes is aware, 
and plainly says, may imply “a more advanced 
_ view” than Democrats, and especially Southern 
Democrats, are in the habit of taking, for it is 
nothing else than the adojition of impartial suf- 
frage as the Democratic policy! 

It asks, *‘Is not negro suffrage inevitable ?” 
It declares that when qualified impartial suf- 
frage is once yielded by “the South,” the Re- 
publican-Radical party will be extinct. And it 
exhorts its fellow-partisans every where in the 
country to remember that it is always wise to 
accept the inevitable when it comes. That one 
of the most malignant opponents of equal rights 
should read correctly the writing upon the wall 
which proclaims jugtice is one of the most agree- 
able incidents of thé time. Horatio Seymour, 
also, is reputed to have taken the same ground 
with the Chicago Times. It was during a re- 
cent visit to the West, where the air seems fa- 
vorable to clear perceptions. But, on the oth- 
er hand, the patriotic VALLANDIGHAM is under- 
stood, with his usual sagagity, to be engaged 
in reorganizing his party. Does he propose to 
plant it upon the proposition which he made in 
Congress, that the Union should be quartered ? 
A Union divided into halves or quarters is the 
VALLANDIGHAM idea of a National party. 

The suggestion of the Chicago 7imes merely 
reveals the utter dissolution of the Democratic 
party—a party which dies amidst the contempt 
of all intelligent Americans, because it has 
steadily and inhumanly withstood eyery lawful 
effort ever made to relieve this country of the 
incubus of slavery. If it had taken ten years 
ago a position which so mach as looked in the 
direction in which the Zimes now urges it to 
run, the Democratic party might have retainkd 
its ascendency. If it had had one leader who 
truly understood his countrymen and his time, 
our late history would not have been written 
in blood, ~ 

But the Chicago Times does not seem to be 
aware that parties are not made to order. It 
‘thinks that the master-key of the situation is 
that the Democratic party shall supersede the 
Union party. So the intelligent spectator 
thought that the little boy had nothing to do 
but to goin and win. But the big boy hit the 
hardest. If the occupation of the Union party 
will be gone when the Democracy urges equal 
suffrage, what becomes the occupation of 
the Democratic party? In the pleasing game 
of Puss in the Corner, if one player comes out 
from his corner to take that of another, and the 
other quietly remains where he is, the first player 
finds himself left out. Does the Chicago Times 
think the country is so enamored of the party 
which first incited rebellion and then urged 
surrender to it that it is amxious to intrust the 
Government to its care at the earliest moment? 
‘The work of the Unipn party will be done by 
the Union party, and the national existence 
being peacefully secured upon its principles, 
— will divide again upon questions of 
po wy, 


CROTON WATER. — 


‘Tne decision of the Croten Aqueduct Board, 
heretofure noticed, to plage the intended new 
storing reservoir on the middle branch of the 
Croton, west of Bréwster’s Station, in Putnam 
County, has been reversed, owing to expected 
difficulties in procuring the required land, and 
a new site has been chosen on the west branch 
of the river, where no such difficulties are ex- 
pected. It seems that large damages were 
claimed in the former case from flooding an 
iron mine of great richness, to which damages 
the Croton Board were unwilling to subject the 
city, and hence the change, from which no dis- 
advantage will result. 

The new situation is near the western ex- 
tremity of the great basin of the Croton, which 
comprises a drainage area of 323 square miles, 
of which quantity the reservoir now to be made 
will share about one-sixteenth, or say twenty 
square miles, The situation of the reservoir 
18 In a wild portion of Putnam, at an elevation 
of six hundred feet above tide, where the Cro- 
{on is a pure mountain stream, distant twenty- 
three miles and upward from the dam near 
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Sing Sing. In approaching the spot it is read. 


ily seen that Nature has well adapted it for this~ 


purpose, Two of the mountain ridges which 
here inclose the west branch, after expanding 
around some beautiful meadows, suddenly con- 
tract at the point selected for a dam, 80 as to 
require but seven hundred feet of maseney in 
length to inclose a reservoir of three handred 
and three acres, the extreme depth of water 
being sixty-four feet, The abutments of gran- 
ite which these hills afford will render the dam 
nearly indestruetible, although the reservoir 
will contain three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-nine million gallons, or about fifty-seven 
days’ supply for the city, not estimatifig the in- 
crease which necessarily comes iu during that 
number of days, and while the exhaustion of 
water is going on. 

The theory upon which this reservoir {s built 


_is simply this—that although the Croton for 


nine or ten months of the year easily supplies 
the required quantity of water, yet for the re- 
maining two or three months there is some- 
times a scantiness which necessitates the stor- 
ing of water to aid in keeping up the maximum 
supply. The aqueduct is capable of bringing 
down sixty million gallons per day—a quantity 
which may be relied upon with certainty even 
during the season of drought, after this new 
storing reservoir shall be in successful opera- 
tion, which may be expected within about two 
years. The supply will then furnish through- 
out the year sixty gallons per day to each one 
of a million inhabitants—a supply which far 
exceeds that of any other large city. The av- 
erage furnished in London by the several com- 
panies having charge of the matter is supposed 
to be about one-fifth, or say twelve gallons, to 
each person. 

The arrangement by which pure water is 
delivered from high elevations into houses in 
sufficient quantity, constituting as it does the 
power or carrier for removing the refuse into 
sewers, is now a necessity which no important 
city can dispense with, even leaving out of view 
its uses in extinguishing fires, and as a power 
for manufacturing purposes. ‘The use af wa- 
ter in this city for manufacturing purposes is 
necessarily limited by the size of the aqueduct, 
which, being a tube composed of masonry, can 
not be enlarged ; but if the whole ordinary flow 
of the river were brought in, aided by all the 
storing dams which could be conveniently con- 
structed, there would arise a demand for it 
which would greatly increase our manufactur- 
ing power. ‘The number of storing reservoirs 
already laid out is twenty-three, or thereahtputs, 
the land for which may be procured at between 
one and two hundred dollars per acre, includ- 
ing improvements. ‘The remaining reservoirs 
are capable of holding each about.as much wa- 


. ter as the one now being constructed. The 


policy of acquiring land at least for several 
more of them, now or at no distant period, is 
quite clear, as its acquisition will prevent im- 
provements which will embarrass the purchase 
of it hereafter. | 

Next week we shall have a word to say upon 
the advantage to the health and welfare of the 
city of obtaining control of the margin of all 
the sources upon which we now depend for the 
supply of water. 


RAILROAD SAFETY AND COMFORT. 


‘A FOREIGNER, who is an ardent admirer of 
American institutions, railways excepted,” sends 
us a@ letter descriptive of the management of 
railways in Germany, and recommending simi- 
lar precautions here. He relates that leaving 
Ludwigshafen, on the Rhine, for the old city of 
Spires, the train did not start until the conductor 
had blown his trumpet and was answered by 
the locomotive whistle. 

Upon that road, and all others in the country, 
defective and worn-out rails are very scarce, 
and along every road there is a continuous line 
of the snug little houses of the inspectors, whose 
duty it is to watch carefully and constantly the 
whole road. There is an alarm telegraph also 
upon every German road, and the train does 
not leave one station until the signal is given 
from the next that the road is clear. On the 
other hand, the German railways do not pay 
such large dividends as the prosperous Ameri- 
can roads. 

Meanwhile,» whatever be the truth in Ger- 
many, it is very plain that as our railroads fall 
more and more into the hands of certain great 
corporations, the security of travel is dimin- 
ished, and there is the more pressing aced for 
bringing public opinion to bear upon the man- 
agement. It % not only safety but comfort to 
which we are entitled. ‘Take, for instance, a 
case which recent experience suggests. The 
traveler finds himself in a crowded car heated 
by.a stove, with every window closed, with the 
low, old-fashioned roof, and no apertures for 
ventilation except the three useless openings 
threngh the top of the car. There is no rea- 
son Whatever Why at this day, and with the im- 
provements in Cars, passengers should subinit 
to be shoved into such a black hole, exposed 
either to disease from the poisoned air of the 
car, or to taking cold, or giving others colds, 
or being roundly cursed for opening a window 
and letting in the sharp air. ‘The regular pas- 


sengers by the road should protest, and if no 


notice were takefi of the protest, the facfiiteds 


the case, and the names of the gentlemen whe 


management uf thegoad, 


are responsible forthe 
should be published. 


There is no excuse for not traveling Cale 


fortably. The great companies divide large 
dividends; they are highly prosperous; and the 
means of safety and comfort are easily accessi- 
ble. The practicable improvements suggest 
themselves to every traveler, and if we only 
steadily grumble and growl, we may by-and-by 
travel as safely as in Germany and as com- 
fortably as in England. 


DAVID 8. CODDINGTON. 


Tx the slim and modest volume, upon the back 
of which we read, “ David 8. Coddington’s Speech- 
es,” we find the few works of a young orator who 
died some months since almost unknown except 
to a circle of companions and friends whom his 
wit and charming cultivation fascinated and daz- 
zled. And yet none of our famous orators sur- 
pass, and very few rival, the brilliancy. of rhetoric, 
the amplitude and felicity of language, the incisive 
thought, the profuse play of fancy, which charac- 
ierize the half-dozen speeches of Mr. CoppincrTon. 
The evident strenuous elaboration of every part of 
his orations in the spirit of a true artist does not 
in the least touch the tiery intensity, the pictorial 
phrase, which flash the thought or the fact home 
to the mind and memory. Nv one who read, a day 
or two after its delivery, Mr. Coppineroy’s speech 
at the Cooper Institute, upon occasion of the meet- 
ing of the Drx Democracy to repudiate the Chicago 
action of 1864 and to support ApranAm Lixco.y, 
is likely to fotget’*the profound conviction of which 
he was conscious that here was a new orator who 
would make all the old ones look nervously to their 
laurels. 

But an early bodily misfortune had probably cost 
the orator the kind of inner struggle that most wears 
life away. It must not be denied that the brillian- 
cy of this book is boreal; that a subtle strain of 
cynicism is sometimes vaguely felt; and that with 
all its richness and insight and picturesque power 
it lacks that warm, Fumane sympathy which most 
satisfies the heart. in our politics a certain ideal 
nationality, noble, indecd, and grand, charmed his 
imagination and inspired the author's hope. It 
was America, the sovereign, with the imperial 
crown upon her brow, not Averic. stooping te lift 
up the lowly, which most allured him. And yet, 
of all the voices which cheered the national heart 
during the great struggle with the glowing vision 
of our possibility and power, noue was more per- 
suasive or prouder than his. Mr. Coppinu- 
TUN lived, and had his health and taste permitted, 
he could hardly have failed to make himself heard 
by the whole country. 

He was born and bred a Democrat, and even in 
advocating Mr. Lrxcoin’s election in 1804 he dis- 
tinctly declared that he and bis friends would * hud- 
dle under this Lrxco.n shed until Democracy tinds 
a better roof to shelter us from the tempest ;’’ but he 
had been a Free-soiler of ’48, and the old music still 
lingered in his heart. So when he stood in Charles- 
ton on the 6th of May, 1865, and delivered a eulogy 
upon ABKAHAM LINCOLN, his heart overflowed in 
the most striking and eloquent of the thousand 
tributes of the time. We quote a passage, and we 
heartily commend our readers to the book : 

** He found himself heir to a statesmanship con- 
fused, shuffling, and pusillanimous, occupied only 
with the question as to how we should permit oar 
institutions to be murdered most gracefully ; and he 
le(t its public policy candid, earnest, self-sustaining, 
engaged only with the question how the attempted 
murderers could be treated most mercifully. He 
found American nationality suddenly confronting 
him as a disgraceful doubt; be parted with it a ter- 
ribly-respected fact. He found the Government a 
dissolving giant dying of an old cancer that had 
bafiied the best physicians; he lived to cut out the 
poison with his sword, aud left his well-knit, well- 
mannered, vigorous, compact patient a perpetual 
and healthful mourner at his grave.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN LEGISLATION, 


Tus Alabama Legislature met on the 12th. Govern- 
or Patton in his — commends the good behavior 
of the freedmen, and urges measures to protect them 

ainst the occasional bad faith of their employers. 

e would remove all restrictions upon negro testi- 
mony, and devote a portion of the poll-tax collected 
from freedmen to the education of colored children. 
But the Governor strongly opposes the Constitutional 
Amendment. The first section, he says, = to the 
General Government such enlarged judicial powers as 
would overshadow, and might ibly nullify, the in- 
fluence of the State courts both in important and fn 
trivial cases. The second section, he claims, is unjust 
as being partial to the North in the matter of repre- 
sentation. The third section, he says, establishes a 
test of elicibility for office, both State and Federal, 
which is unnece and unjustly proscriptive. If it 
was meant as a punishment of past treason there were 
already sufficient penalties laid down in the national 
statute book for that offense without recourse to the 
injustice of an ex ey facto law. There would, how- 
ever, be no injustice in insisting upon present loyalty 
as a test of eligibility. The Governor cencludes from 
the premises that the Constitutional Amendment ought 
not to be ratified. 

On November 1 Governor Throckmorton, of Texas, 
xent in a special message to the Legislature, urging the 
passage of resolutions expressive of “ the earnest and 
xincere desire of our people for peace and perfect res- 
toration, their determination tw obey the laws of the 
General Government, and their wish to cultivate 
friendly and cordial relations with the peo le of all 


e States—solemaly pledging the authorit of the 
Sate Government and the ple to sustain the laws 
of the land, and to afford persons, without distinc- 
tion, the fullest measure of tion for life, property, 
and the enjoyment of po sentiment.” He advo- 
cates the admission of testimony, and the ap- 
propriation of taxes from freedmen to the educa- 
tion of colored He hopes that the wish of 
the President that the Le will *“‘ make all laws 
involving civil rights as complete as ible, 80 as to 
exten exact justice to all persons, without 
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| gard to the future of our beloved country must be en 
to Ae hw sey: I trust he may not be dis. 


appointed, and I feel that it is the highest duty of 
steer e to aid him by every wise and prudent means 
at our command.” 


constitutionally the A 
before the States, not being proposed by tw 
a full Con eleven States having been refused the 
right to participate in the debate on proposing the’ 
Amendment, and yet being expected to ratify it whe 


n 
thus pH e right to ratify implied the right 
to take part in the original propos bom. . 

THE BALTIMORE TROUBLE, 


Judge Bartol, of the Court of Appeals of L 
has given his decision as to the iaw involved in the 
Baltimore trouble. He declares the Governor's au- 
thority to remove the old and to appoint new Police 
Commissioners to be unquestionable; and that Judge 
Bond's order, restraining Mexsrs. Young and Valiant 
from exercising the official functions to which they 
had been appointed, was unwarranted. 


IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE, 

me of the Democratic organs a r to: be desir- 
ous of taking the wind out of the Ra ical sails. The 
Boston Post, referring to Judge Reagan's letter adyo- 
cating impartial suffrage in Texas, says: ‘This is 
wise, just, politic. Impartial suffrage we have always 
advocated. The Massachusetts system we think a 
good one, and if every State would adopt it the result 
would prove its great security to the peace aud pror- 
perity of the country.” The Chicago Times steps out 
more boldly. It declares that negro suffrage in seme 
shape is inevitable, and recommends the South fo ac- 
cept “impartial suffrage, or suffrage dependent upon 
the intelligence of the man, irrespective of color, aa {3 
now the rule in Massachusetts,” that an énd may be 
put to the agitation against the restoratiun of the ex- 
cluded States, 

CAN SECESSION DESTROY A STATE? 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi has decided that 
the State never lost its organization as a government 
by reason of secession or war; but that it was in all 
respects not only de facto but de jure a State, and that 
the functions of the government were rightly and con- 
stitutionally exercised hy those who exercised execu. 
tive, legislative, and 
time within the State, 

NEWS ITEMS, 4 

The Society of the Army of the Tennessee met No- 
vember 14. - Neither Generals Grant, Shermaf, nor 
Howard were able to be present. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the — ward President, Gen- 
eral J. A. Rawlings; Vice-Presidents, Major-Generals 
J. A. Logan, F. P. Blair, R. J. Oglesby; G. A. Smith 
and Brevet Brigadier-Geuerals W. W. Belknap and 
Fairchild; Recording Secretary, Colonel L. M. Day- 
ton; Corresponding Secretary, Brigadier-General A. 
Hickeulaper; Treasurer, Major-General M. F. Force. 

_The greater portion of the session was occupied in 
discussing the proposed monument to Major-General 

‘Pherson. 

A resolution was finally passed, fixing upon Clyde, 
Ohio, the burial-place of General M‘Pherson, as the 
proper place for the monument. 

After transacting some unimportant business a tes- 
olution was adopted to hold the next annual meetin 
at St. Louis—the time to be indicated by tke Preei- 
dent ; whereupon the Society adjourned. 

Dr. Horwitz, the Chief of the Naval Buteau of Med- 
icine and Surgery, has prepared some valuable statist- 
ics, showing the naval casualties of battle during the 
rebellion. The totals show that there were 3910 
wounded, 308 drowned in battle, and 546 scalded iu 
battle—in all 4674. The deaths in the naval service 


land 


were: 495 from gun-shot fracturee, 1309 from gun-shot 
flesh wounds, and 373 from incidental casualt while 
95 died in rebel prison-pens—making the total num- 


ber of deaths 2272. There were discharged from the 
naval service as disabled 550 from casualties of war, 
and 431 from iucidental casualties—951 in all. Three 
hundred and sixteen amputations were performed and 
four bar of trepanning, of whout two recovered and 
two died. 

Daniel Carpenter, one of our four Inspectors of Po- 
lice, died suddenly, on the 15th, of heart-disease. He 
was a native of y, and about 50 years of age. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
BY TELEGRAPH. 

November 12: 

(Loxvon.)—There are vague rumors afloat that the 
Emperor Maximilian has been offered the crown of 
Poland under certain eventualities, 

November 13: 

(Lonvon.)—It fs said that the questions pending be- 
tween the United States and Frazer, Trenholm, & Co. 
have been amicably settled, whereby the vessels in 
dispute, now lying at Liverpool, and all the other prop- 
have been rele 

e Jamaica Committee have unanimously resolved 
to indict Governor Eyre for marder. 

Dispatches from the East announce that the Turk- 
ish Government has ordered a general amnesty to be 
granted to the insurgents of Candia. 

In spite of the many denials, rumors of a Prusso- 
Russian alliance continue te prevail. It is even said 
that the treaty provides for the admission of the United 
States into the alliance, with a sovereign establish- 
ment in the Mediterranean Sea, and guarantees that 
nation highly favorable commercial advantages. 

(Corgnnacen.)—The King to-day formally opened 
the session of the Danish Chambers. In his epeech 
on that occasion he said he was convinced that Den- 
mark would soon regain her natural frontiers by a 
popular vote. 

(Constantinopis.)—Thé cholera has again brokeu 
out in this city. 

November 14: 

(Lonpon.)—In the case of the ex-rebel crafser Rappa- 
hannock, seized for the United States, the Admiraliy 
Court has decided that Coleman ‘4s entitled to her pus- 
session. 

November 17: 

(Panis.)—The family of Major-General John A. Dix 
arrived yesterday. 

November 18: 

(Mapuip.)— The Government of Spain is taking 
strong measures tu prevent a threatened outbreak. 

Don Miguel is dea p 
November 19: 

(Lonvon.)—Great floods are devastating the con- 
ties of Yerk and Lancaster. Many lives have been 
lost by drowning. 

It is said that the Government is alive to the fact 
that large numbers of Fenians have been arriving in 
Ireland weekly, and is well prepared to meet any re-- 

llious movement. 
othe report is confirmed that Chili and Peru have 
consented to accept the mediation of the Governments 
nie f Bomb port th 

‘elegraphic dispatches from ay re e 
the famine in India is 


gratifying tutelligenee that 
abating. 

The ‘Reform Edinburgh on Satur- 
day was a large and i ing one. 

icasoli, Prime Minister of the 
Italian Government, has issued a circular discoura 


the agitation of the Roman question. y, he saya, 
will be neutral, and await the certain aaj of her 
rights. 

THE POPE'S 


The text of the Pope’s Allocation has Newbee pub- 
lished in this country. It reaseerts ii The posi- 


| 


tive manner the temporal severeignty of the P : it 
rotests against the annexation ofghe Pontifical 
y the King of Italy, and all who take part 


in that proceeding. 


Georgia has rejected the Cons 
the there were for rejection Sgninst it 
the waa = The 

whom 


judicial functions during that _ 
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| 
J 
| 
| | 
| regard to color, responded to in a prupe 
spirit. In conclusion, he says: : | 
“he firm and hopeful view of the President in re- 
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December 1, 1866. ] 


BANQUET TO MR. FIELD. 


To Cyrus W. Frevp, rather than 
to any other man, belongs the credit 
of having first. conceived the prac- 
ticability of an Atlantic telegraph. 
ilis share in the cost of the enter- 
prise, or his prominence in itgexe- 
cution, may have been surpassed by 
some; but one thing unquestionably 
is Ais alone—original and absolute 
faith in final success, a faith which 
no difficulties could overcome, and > 
the patience of which was equal to 
any labor and any cost. No injus- 
tice can be done to any man by the 
declaration that, but for Cyrus W. 
Liev, there would now be no tele- 
sraphic communication between 
America and Europe. And of no 
o her man can this be said. 

It was proper, then, that his own 
city should do him honor, and show 
her pride not only in his success, _ 
but in the hereic faith which ac- | 
complished it. This was the object 
of the banquet given to Mr. Fietp 
on the evening of November 15, at: 
the Metropolitan Hotel. We illus- | 
trate the banquet below, and givea | 
new and excellent portrait of Mr. 
Freip, from a photograph taken for 
Harper's Weekly by Rockwoop & 
(o., of this city, the morning after 
the banquet. 

The decorations of the hanquet- 
hall are thus described in the New 
York Times: 


“‘From the centre of the dome fell 
clouds of parti-colored silk, copopying 
all below. From these hung crysta 
chandeliers, flooding the hall with sil- 
ver light, toned down by the soft re- 
fraction of the silken ceiling overhead. 
Suspended from the dome, at its east- 
ern end, eat in mid-air the Earth in 


miniature, girt by an iron band,em- | 
blematic of the telegraphic girdle. | 
Above this globe were the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars, and from each of 
these fell delicate cords of silk, like 
cobweb threads in the sunlight, unit- 
ing the mysterious worlds whence 
they came to the iron-bound, impris- 
oned Earth below. These lines, gath- 
ered together on the meridian of the | 
globe, did not end there, but, spread- | 
ng out again, descended and were 
caught up by the grappling arms of 
delicate telegraphic poles .of silver, 
lanted on the tables underneath, and, 
beld up by those poles, the entire hal! 
was girt by these silken lines. Up 
among the congregated sular system 
hung the ethereal messages, * Greet- | 


ing from all the stars;' ‘The lordly 

Snn sends greeting down;' ‘The 

Moon her peaceful radiance lends ;' | 

and hanging from the globe a prosaic 

sizn-board, announcing the where- 

about of the ‘General Telegraphic Of- 

fice.” On telegraphic poles along 

the tables were symbols of the glad 

communion of all nations with the - 

spirit animating the festivities of the night. There 
were greetings from Russia, France, Plymouth Rock, 
Spain, New Jersey, Portugal, Denmark, New Hamp- 
shire, China, Timbuctoo, and all the places with names 
familiar. or unfamiliar to. the ear, near and remote, 
reading #s you passed along with the surprising odd- 
ity of medley, so frequent and queer were the transi- 
tions.” 


‘ 
At ae 


\\ 
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CYRUS W. FIELD.—{Puorocrarusp BY Rookwoop & Co., 889 Broapway, New York.) 


Mr. Frevn’s speech after dinner contained a full 
and interesting history of the Atlantic Cable: 


‘*It is nearly thirteen years ago,” he said, “since 
half a dozen gentlemen of this city met at my house 
fur four suecessive evenings, and, around a table cov- 
ered with maps and charts, and plans and estimates, 
considered a project to extend a line of telegraph from 
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Nova Scotia to St. Johns, in Newfoundland, thence to 
be carried across the ocean. It was a very pretty plan 
on paper. There was New York, and there was St. 
Johns, only about 1200 miles apart. It was easy to 
draw a line from one point to the other, making no 
account of the forests and mountains, and swamps 
and rivers and gulfs, that lay in our way. Not one 
of us had ever seen the country, or had any idea of 


~ 
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: the obstacles to be overcome. We 
thought we could build the line in a 
few months. It took two vears and 2 
half. Yet we never asked for help out- 
side our own little circle. Indeed. I 
fear we should not have got it if we 
had, for few had avy faith in our 
scheme. Every dollar came out of 
our own pockets. Yet I am proud te 
say no man drew. back. o man 

roved a deserter. Those who came 

t into the Work have stood by it to 

the end. Of those six men four are 
here to-night—Mr. Perer Cooper, 

oses Taytorn, O. Ron- 
and myself. -My brother Drp- 
Ley is in Europe, and Mr. CHanptse 
Wurrte died im 1556, and his place was 
supplied by Mr. Wiisox G. Heyt, who 
Is also here. Mr. Rosert W. Lownen 
was our Secretary. To these gentle- 
men, a8 my first associates, it is but 
} just that I should pay my first ac- 
knowledgments. 

‘From this statement you perceive 
that, in the beginning, this was wholly 
al’ American enterprise. It was be- 
gun, and for two years and a half was 
carried on, solely by American‘capital. 
Our brethren across the *ea'‘did not 
even know what we were doing away 
in the forests of Newfoundlatid. Our 
little company raised and. expended 
over a million and. a quarter of dol- 
lars before an Englishman paid a sin- 
gle pound sterling. Our only support 
outside was in the liberal character 
and steady friendship of the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland, for which we 
were greatly indebted to Mr. E. M. 
Axocutsacp, them®Attorney-General of 

that colony, and now British Consul 
in New York. And in pteparing for 
am ocean cable the first 
ross the Atlantic were made by 
merican officers in American ships. 
Our scientific men—Mouse, Henry, 
Bacur, and Macry—had taken great 
interest in the subject. The United 
States ship Dolphin discovered the tel- 
egraphic plateau as early as 1553; and 
the United States ship Arefic sounded 
across from Newfoundland to Ireland 
in 1856—a year before her Majesty's 
ship Cyclops, under command of Cap- 
| tain Dayman, went over the same 
‘course. This I state not to take aught 
from the just praise of England, but 
simply to vindicate the trath of his- 
tory. 
“It waa not till 1556—ten years. ago 
—that the enterprise had any existence 
in England. In that summer I went to 
London, and there with Mr. Jou»x W. 
Brett, Mr. (now Sir) Cuarves Brereur, 
and Dr. Wurrenovse, organized the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. Science 
had begun to contemplate the neces- 
sity of such an enterprise; and the 
eat Farapay cheered us with his 
fty enthusiasm. Then for the first 
time was enlisted the support of En- 
tlish capitalists; and then the Brit- 
eh Government began that generous 
course which it has continued ever 
since—offering us “y - to complete 
soundings across the Atlantic, and to 
assist in laying the cable, and an an- 
nual cubetlh or the transmission of 
essages. The expedition of 1857 ant 
the two expeditions of 1858 were joint 
enterprises, in which the Magara and 
the uequehanna took part with the 
Agamemnon, the Leopard, the Gergon, 
and the Valerous; and the officers 
of both navies worked with gener- 
ous rivalry for the same -e object. The capi- 
tal—except one quarter which, as you bave said, was 
taken by myself—was subscribed wholly in Great 
Britain. The Directors were almostall English bank- 
ers and merchants, though among them was one gen- 
tleman whom we are proud to call an American—Mr. 
Grorce Peasopy, a name honored in two countries, 
since he has showered his princely benefactions upon 
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both—wh», thongh a resident for nearly forty years in 
London, where - has gained abundatt wealth and 
honors, still] clings to the land of his birth, declining 
the honor of a Baronetcy of.the United Kingdom to re- 
simple American citizen. 
ra With the history of the expeditions of 1857-55 you 
are familiar. On the third trial we gained a brief sue-. 
cess, The cable was laid, and for four weeks it worked 
—thouch never very brilliantly—never giving forth 
euch rapid and distinct flashes as the cables of to-day. 
“ After the failare of 1858 came onr darkest days. 
When a thing is dead it is hard to galvanize it into 
life. It is more dificult to revive an old enterprise 
than to start a nas one. * The freshness and novelty 
ure cone, and the feeling of disappoiutment discour- 
ages further effort. —. 
‘Other causes delafed anew attempt. This coun- 
try had become involved in. a tremendous war; and 
while the nation was strnggling for life, it had no time 
to spend in foreign enterprires. 
“But in England the project was still kept alive. 
The Atlantic Teleyraph Company kept ap its organiza- 
tion. It-had a noble body of Directors, who had faith 


in the enterprise, and looked beyond its present low— 


estate to ultimate success.” 


After alluding to the efforts made in procuring 
subscriptions, and especially to the magnificent risk 
by Mr. Brassey and Mr. Brxprr of £60,000 each, 


Mr. FIevp said: 

“The action of these iwo gentlemen was a tarning- 
wint in the history of our enterprise ; for it led short- 
y after to a union of the well-known firm of Grass, 

Exurot, & Co. with the Gutta Percha Company, mak- 
ing of the two one grand concern known as ‘The 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenaace Company,” 
which included not only Mr. Brassey and Mr. Pen- 
Ex, but other men of creat wealth, such as Mr. GrorGe 


and Mr. Baro.ay, of London, and Mr. Henry 


Bew ey, of Dublin, and which, thus reinforced with 
immense capital, took up the whole enterprise in its 
Flrong afms, ~We nee I have said, £600,000, and 
with all our efforts in England and America we raised 
0. This new company now came forward, 
and offered to take the whole remaining £315,000, be- 
tides £100,000 of the bonds, and to make its own prof- 
its contingent on success. Mr. Ricuarp A. was 
made Managing Director, and gave energy and vigor 
to all ite departments, being admfrably seconded by 
the Secretary, Mr. Suvrrr. Mr. Grags has been re- 
cently knighted for his services in carrying out the At- 


_ lantic Telegraph—an honor which he Enost. justly de- 
eerves.” 


- Mr. Frevp then alluded to the failure of 1865: 


* We returned {o England defeated, vet full of reso- 
Intion to begin the battle anew. Meéasures were at 
once taken to make a second cable, and fit out a new 
expedition ; and with that assurance I fame home last 
autumap. 

“In December I went back again, when lo, all our 

opes had sunk to nothing. The Attorney-General of 

acland had given his written opinion that we had 


vio legal right, withont a special Act of Parliament 


hich could not be obtained under a year), to issue. 


e new 12 pet cent. shares, on which we relied to raise 
our capital. This was a terrible blow. The works 
Were at once stopped, and the money which had been 
paid in returned to the subscribers. Such was the 
ttate of things only ten months ago. I reached Lon- 


don on the 24th of December, and the next day was » 


not a ‘merry Christmas’ to me. But it was an inex- 
ressible comfort to have the counsel of such men as 
Danirt Goocn and Sir Ricnarp A. ‘Grass; and to 
hear stont-hearted Mr. Brassry tell us to go ahead, and 
if need were, he would put down £66,600 more! It 
was finally concluded that the best comrse was to or- 
aanize née which should assume the work, 
and so originated the Anglo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany. Tet was formed by ten gentlemen who met 
around a table in London, and put down £10,000 apiece. 
I hope the excellent Secretary of this Company, Mr. 
Drax, who came with us across the ocean, will write 
it; history, ahd tell the world what life and vigor were 
comprised fp its Board of Directors. The great Tele- 
gre ph Construction and Maintenance Company—un- 
acnted by the failnre of last year, anewered us with 
a ® ibecription of £100,000. Soon after the books were 
opened te the public, throngh the eminent banking- 
housc.of J. S. Moreax & Co., and in fomrteen days we 
had raised the whole £600,008. eh the work began 
again, and went on with speed. Never was greater 
enerzy infused into any enterprise. Jt was only the 
Ist day of March that the new company was formed 
and was registered as a company the next day; and 
yet such was the vigor and dispatclf that in five months 
from that day the cable had been manufactured, 
shipped on the Great Eastern, stretched across the 
Atlantic, and was sending messages, literally swift as 
lightning, from continent to continent." 


Tle thus describes the fishing up of the old cable: 


“(Our fishing-line was of formidable size. It was 
made of rope, twisted with wires of steel, so as to bear 
hstrain of thirty tons. It took about two honrs for the 
grapnel to reach bottom, but we could tell when it 
struck. I often went to the bow and gat on the rope, 
and could feel by the quiver thatthe grapnel was drag- 
ring on the bottom two miles under us.. But it was 
n very slow business. We had storms and calms, and 
fogs and squalls. Still we worked on day after day. 
Once, on the 17th of August. we got the cable up, and 
had it in full sight for five minutes, a long, slimy mon- 
#ter, fresh from the ooze of the ocean's bed, but our 
tren began to cheer so wildly that it seemed to be 
frightened, and suddenly broke away, and went down 
into the sea. This accident kept ns at work two weeks 
longer, but, finally, on the last night of August we 
caught it. We had cast the grapnel thirty times. It 
was a little before midnight on Friday night that we 
hooked the cable, and it was a little afier midnight 
Sunday morning when we got it on board. What was 
the anxiety of those twenty-six hours! The strain on 
every man’s life was like the strain on the cable iteelf. 
When finally it appeared it was midnight; the lights 
of the ship, and in the boats around onr bows, as they 
flashed in the faces of the men, showed them eagerly 
avatching for the cable to appear on the water. At 
length it was bronght to the surface. All who were 
allowed to approach crowded forward to see it. Yet 
not a word was spoken, only the voices of the officers 
in command were heard giving orders. All felt as if 
life and death hung on the issue. It was only when it 
was brought over the bow and on to the deck that 
men dared to breathe. Even then they hardly be- 
lieved their eyes. Some crept toward it to feel of it, 
to be snre it was there. Then we cafried it along to 
the electricians’ room to see if our long-songht-for 
treasure was alive or dead. A few minutes of sus- 
pense, and a flash told of the lightning current again 


ret free. Then did ithe feeling long pent up burst | 


forth. Some turned away their heads and wept. 
Others broke into cheers, and the cry ran from man 
to man, and was heard down in the engine-rooms, 
deck below deck, and from the boats on the water, 
and the other ships, while rockets lighted up the dark- 
ness of the sea. The with thankful hearts we turned 
our faces again to thé west. But soon the wind rose, 
and for thirty-six hours we were ored to all the 
dangers of a storm on the Atlantic. Yet in the very 
height and fury of the gale, as I sat in the electricians’ 
room, a flash of light came up from the deep, which, 
having crossed to Ireland, came back to me in, mid- 
©cean, telling that those so dear to me, whom I had 
left on the banks of the Hudson, were well, and fol- 
lowing us with their wishes and thefr prayers. This 
was like a whisper of God from the eea, bidding me 
keep heart and hope. The Great Basiern bore herself 


proudly through the storm as if she knew that the. 


vital cord, which was to join two hemispheres, hun 
at her stern: and on the of 4 
ber, we bronght our second cable safely to the shore.” 

Mr. Fretp concluded with the following senti- 
ment: 


** Of the results of this enterprise—commercially and 
politically—it is for others to speak. To one effect 


only do I refer as the wish of my heart—that, as it 
brings us into closer relations with England, it may 
produce a better understanding between the two 
countries, Let who will speak against England— 
words of censure mnet come from other lips than 
mine. I have received too much kindness from En- 
rlishmen to join in this language. I have eaten of 
their bread and drunk of their cup, and I have received 
from them, in the darkest hotrs of thie enterprise, 
words of cheer which I shall never forget; and if any 
words of mine can tend to peace and good-will, they 
shall not be -I beg coun en to re- 
member the ties of kindred. Blood is thicker than 
water. America with all her greatness has come ont 
of the loins of England; and though there have been 
rometimes | as family quarrels 
are apt to be—still in our hearts there is eg for 
the old home, the land of our fathers; and he is an 
enemy of his country and of the human race who would 
stir up strife between two nations that are one in race, 
in language, and in religion. I close with this sen- 
timent: AND AMERICA —CLASPING HANDS 
AcRoss THE SEA; MAY THIS FIRM GRASP KE A PLEDGE OF 
FRIENDSHIP TO ALL GENERATIONS [” 


THE WOMAN OF INFLUENCE. 


must be done. 

Speculation in gold and oil stocks had run riot 
with my once handsome income, and I was brought, 
unwillingly, at last to consent to my wife's project 
of taking a few select boarders. 

And Miriam, dear, good little wife that she was, 
took all the disagreeables—such as honse-hunting 
and bantering with ‘‘ agents”—upon herself, leav- 
ing me naught te do but loaf in our elegant apart- 
ments, and whistle melancholy tunes to the walls. 

At last the “ hated thing” was accomplished, and 
leaving our expensive boarding-place, where for two 
years we had enjoyed every luxuty the city afford- 
ed, we took possession of a pretty brown-stone house 
in a fashionable locality, and advertised our rooms, 

How Miriam expected to pay the enormous rent 
and supply the table on what she would receive 
from the few boarders a three-story house would 
contain, I could not imagine; howeyer, as my own 
folly had swept away a princely fortune, T held my 
peace, resolving that she should pursue her ‘‘ pet 
scheme” without interference on my part. 

A week of renovation—such sweeping, such dast- 
ing, such scouring and scrubbing and washing and 
rinsing I had never witnessed—no, not when, a tow- 
headed five-year-old in pinafore and shorts, I was 
first made acquainted with a country house-clean- 
ing. I was, for the most part, in a state of collapse, 
and my wants treated with the utmost indifference, 
until the house—like the leper of old—was pro- 
nounced clean. Board, at this season, was in good 
demand, and our house was speedily filled. 

_ I regretted that Miriam had let the two best 
rooms in the house to a family by the name of Mar- 
abeau, whom we had formerly boarded with. Me. 
Marabean was a woman past forty, had been good - 
looking in her day, and was exceedingly vain. 
She had a husband, a quiet, sensible kind of man, 
and a daughter of eighteen, plain, and stupid in her 
manner. She had made it appear to Miriam that 
_her ‘‘inflaence” alone could fill the honse with the 
most desirable hoarders. © ‘‘She had always been 
called rery exclusive wherever she had boarded, and 
thousands wonld jump at the chance of getting hoard 
where she did.” TDecuiled by talk of this kind, 
Miriam let her have the rooms at a frightfully low 

rice. 

r ‘“‘T desire you to be very particular about refer- 
ences,” she said to Miriam, ‘‘ for Mr. Marabeau is 
the most fastidious person in the world ahout his 
associates ; and it will be well for you to say to the 
Andersons that we've been called exclusive, though 
they are people, if I read their characters truthfully, 
that one need not be afraid of. Also Mr. Mills. 
Iie is a roung lawyer of much promise, and Mr. 
Marabeau says his father is quite a wealthy import- 
er. Mr. Burnet keeps his affairs so entirely to him- 
self that one can scarcely tell what to think ; and 
as for Miss Wells, I think she feels her importance 
quite too much for a governess. She's horridly 
ugly!” 

**I do not agree with vou there,” replied Miriam. 
‘“* We were speaking of her looks the other day, and 
I believe all united in calling her interesting. As 
far as reference goes the inmates of the house have 
furnished very satisfactory proofs of respectability.” 

‘*Oh, I presume you are satisfied; but, as I said 
before, John is rery particular. In regard to your 
table, do you think it gives satisfaction ?” ' 

‘‘T have never troubled myself to inquire,” re- 
plied Miriam. 

‘Don't you think it wonld be better for vou to 
change vour seat to the end of the table? I think 
the effect would be much better as you enter the 
room.” 

““What! and take Bridget the whole length of 
the dining-room whenever she wishes to speak to 
me? No, I think more of convenience than effect 
in this case; thank you for the suggestion, Mrs. 
Marabeau.” 

“Bridget wouldn't mind taking a few extip'ateps, 
for I have spoken to her.” 2 

‘Tam not in the habit of consulting my sergants 


| in regard to snch matters, and must beg that you'll 


leave them subject to my dictation in future.” 

~ “You can tell me it is none of my business, I 
know; but, as I said before, I feel interested. Now 
7 think it wonld look much better to have the tea 
and coffee brought to you to turn at table, and when 
pie makes a part of the dessert, a little powdered 
over it improves the looks wonder- 

uliv. 

idea of Marabeau's fasti@iousness! It is 
quite laughable, truly, when ome knows the stock 
they sprang from,” I said, when she left the room. 

**One would think them the cream of aristocracy 
to heur her talk; but what do you know of their 
antecedents ?” asked my wife. 

“* When Anderson came to see about board I ex- 
changed references, and he very naturally asked 
about the Marabeaus after finding they were to 
vob part asd our family. So I made Peterson a 
; you w he knows every body—can trace fa- 
milies back to Noah and the ark. Welly be says 
Old Marabeau—the father to the present one—was - 

was brought up to the trade ; 


wife, so pretty, so delicate, so finiky, was a tailor- 
ess, and worked in John Gilman's shop until Mara- 
beau, captivated by her beauty, married her, and 
took her away.” 

‘* Well, I declare! and she to twattle about high 
family and society and all that,” replied Miriam. 
‘*T presume, if the truth were known, Miss Wells's 
family are far superior to her own.” 

‘* Yes, if birth were a consideration, but you know 
we profess to be a purely demgcratic people, so we 
must make real genuine worth our standard of judg- 
ing. I have learned this much in regard to Miss 
Wells’s parentage, however. Her father was a min- 
ister of acknowl bility in a Western city ; of 
course he was poor, for he was blessed with a large 
family and small salary. Last winter he died, leav- 
ing naught but his blessing for the widow and her 
flock of five children, of which Miss Wells is the 
eldest.” 

‘‘Dear me, and that is why she is so sad?” 

#¥Yes, sad and busy ; she has by the help of friends 
| obtained several music scholars, then she occasional- 

ly gets copying to do; but it is hard work for a fe- 
male in these times to support herself, much’ less 
provide for a family.” 

T do wish I could help the poor thing. Wouldn't 
Mills give her some writing for the office—you know 
he isa lawyer? But it is a delicate thing to man- 
age, for she is too proud to accept any thing in the 

of a favor from a young man like him. I 
think he likes her, don’t you ?” 

** Yes, I see him often watching her when she is 
talking, with a pleased expression on his face, for 
she is really a sensible girl, but Mrs. Marabeau's 
twattle drowns out others. I say, Miriam, it was 
& woeful mistake taking her into the house.” 

‘*T gee #t, and am heartily sick of her harangues. 
I believe ere this every one in the house is thorough- 

_ Ty diagneted with her. Why, it was only yesterday 
chat she cornered Mrs. Anderson in the hall, and 
while her carriage was waiting for her at the door 

said, * Don't you pity me, Mrs. Anderson? TIlere 
have I got to journey down town in those horrid 
cars, crowded as they are with all sorts of people! 
I declare I can scarcely endure the thought; but 

you have your carriage, and know nothing of these 
troubles.’ Mrs, Anderson did not take the hint so 
broadly conveyed and ask her to ride with her; with 

a half apology she left the defeated Marabeau stand- 

ing on the stairs, leoking indignantly at her as she 
was driven away. Then, coming into the drawing- 

room where I was sitting, she exclaimed, ‘ What a 

stuck-up woman! As if no one owned a carriage 
but berself. I think I never éaw a person so fond 
of show; an old thing like her, past fifty, putting 
her hair in crimpers and sporting diamonds. I don’t 
see how you can endure her; calling for meals in 
her own room, and scarcely speaking at table.’ 

‘She shows good taste in that,’ I replied; ‘for if 

‘there is any thing I detest, it is a woman whose 

tongue is never still. As to private meals, they 
had a carte blanche for that when they came.’ ‘ Well, 


I think 7 phall take exception to it. I shall let her 
| know I wee it, at all events,’ she said, as she sal- 
lied out €o take her detested ride in the city cars.” 


** Avid this is the * woman of inflaence,” who was 
to render you so much assistance, my dear?” 

“Yes, acknowledge I was sadly taken in; for 
instead of influence T have seen nothing bat impu- 
dence since she bas been in the house. My chief 
study now is te get her out of it before there is an 
open rupture.” 

“‘That vou will find impossible, I fear; for she 
Las got into first-rate quarters, and, instead of leav- 
ing herself, is determined to root those out who fail 
to do her homage.” 3 

.“ We shall soon see who rules,” replied Miriam, 
with a determined look ; and we did see full sooner 
than we had expected. . 

The Andersons had been invited to a wedding out 
of town, and had just returned. When all were 
seated at the dinner-table Mrs. Marabeau, followed 
by her husband and daughter, sailed in with more 
than her accustomed pomposity of manner. 

Having seated herself and spread her skirts to 
her satisfaction, she began : 

“T, too, have been out of town to-day, Mrs. An- 
derson, and I happened to fall in with some of the 
party returning frem that wedding—such a noisy 
set I have seldom seen—and I was not sorry when 
they left the cars at the up-town station. Every 
body in good society here knows they are 
rough, low people. I once had the misfortune to 
board with them, and I must say I considered them 
exceedingly vulgar. I could but wonder what kind 
of people you met.” 

Mrs. Anderson gave her a hard, searching look : 
but silent contempt, plainly expressed in the coun- 
teriance, was the only reply. 

Determined not to be thus foiled, she addressed 
herself to Miriam : 

“You remember Mrs. Snow, who used to board 
with jus?” 

Miriam remembered her. 

“Well, I met Aer to-day, and—what do you 
think ?—that old woman of fifty had been 
her hair in crimpers; as they did not work well, 
she had the impudence to ask me what kind I used. 
I told her very plainly that my crimps were nat- 
ural. I'd be ashamed at my age to use such 
things.” 

“You do look rather old for that, Madam,” said 
Burnet, with a merry twinkle in his eye. Mrs. 
Anderson, at whom Mrs. Marabean's insplt had 
been leveled, bowed him her thanks. ¢ 

Finding she could make nothing in that direction 
shg turned to Miss Wells. 

“What are your terms for music, Miss Wells?” 

Twenty dollars a quarter, ma'am.” 

‘* And who have you studied under ?” 

‘*T have had several teachers.” 


a mechanic, and John 
it ts only « few years since they abandoned it, His | 


Miss Wells sthsired no to 
she continued: | ent 


**You have 
fer to, have you 

a Why, Mada ?” asked Miss Wells, raising her 
very large dark eyes from her plate and looking her 
questioner fall in the face. | 

any one uire most sati 
testimonials.” 

‘*T have no desire to teach your daughter, Mad- 
am ; when I do, I'll let you know,” replied Miss 

ells, 

‘Shut up at last,” said I to Miriam,-when all 
but ourselves had left the dining-room. — 

“Yes, and I could have clapped my hands and 
cried bravo! I was so delighted; but did vou ever 
see such rudeness as she showed the Andersons ? 
Though they treat her with the contempt she merits, 
they are not going to put up with such’petty an- 
noyances, Either she must leave or they will.” 

‘* I had come to that conclusion myself; nothing 
came up that she did not ‘ root her nose’ to the bot- 
tom of it, as Burnet wisely remarked.” 

She did not pay her usual visit to us in our sit- 
ting-room that evening. Miriam said she was 
— planning a method of revenge on poor Miss 

ells. 

“*T fancy shel leave Miss Wells to herself after 
this, for she is certainly no match for her,” I re- 
plied. But I was mistaken, as the sequel will show. 

Mills, the young lawyer before referred to, had 
become quite a favorite in the house, particularly 
with the ladies, and I had several times fancied that 
he showed a partiality for the seciety of Miss Wells. 
If she was sewing; he would seat himself beside her 
and busy himself with making ‘‘ cat's cradles” of her 
thread. If reading, he would beg of her te read 
aloud, pleading that ‘‘ he had a nervous affection of 
the eyes which prevented him from using them by 
gas-light ;” yet I noticed that they showed no signs 
of weakness, though he would sit for hours stud ying 
her ever ing countenance while she read, in 
those clear, deep tones that I have never heard 
equaled, to a crowd of eager listeners, myself and 
Miriam always included. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Marabeau got up her 
little “sociables” in hopes of drawing the young 
lawyer into her daughter’s society. If she proposed 
whist, he was “a poor player ;” eucre! he detest- 
ed it.” Mrs. Marabeau would not extend her invi- 
tation to Miss Wells, and Mills would not go with- 
out, that was evident. 

At dinner on the following day Mr. Mills was 
absent. During the meal Mr. Burnet, who sat be- 
side Miss Wells, drew a note from his pocket anc 
laid it on her plate, . She read it, colored slightly, 
and, writing a seritence on the back of the envelope, 
returned it to‘him. 

— this did not pass unobserved by Mrs. Mara- 

u. 

About half an hour after dinner she came rushing 
into my room, her face all aglow with excitement : 

“Miss Wells has gone out with Mr, Burnet!” 


“Well, and what of it ?” asked Miriam, express- 
ing no surprisé. | 

**Isn’t Mr. Burnet @ married man, and isn't Miss 
Wells a lone woman, one who should avoid the verv 

of evil ?” 

“So far as I can see she has,” replied Miriam. 

‘I think her conduct shocking! and you to up- 
hold her; but-I can see it’s all policy with you.” 

“I call it charity, Mrs. Marabeau.” . ~ 

* [never had much of an opinion of her, and after 
this I shall keep Emma from her influence ; though 
I must say I think it your duty to sét her trunks on 
the sidewalk, and let her find lodgings in haunts 
where such women usually live.” 

“Mrs. Marabeau,” said Miriam, warmly, ‘I am 
sorry to find you such a foe to your sex. For my 
part, I have hope and faith to believe that Miss 
Wells is justifiable, even in the strictest sense of 
propriety for what she has done, and I have charity 

or 

“She has gone to the theatre,” sna Mrs. 
Marabeau; ‘‘I guess after this Mr. aan will sea 
her in her true light.” ' 

“I presume they have gone to see that play of 
Boucicault’s I heard Mr. Mills describing last even- 
ing. He thinks it very fine,” said Miriam. 

‘She'll see a difference in my treatment of ber 
if she remains in the house,” was Mrs. Marabeau's 
threatening rejoinder as she left us. 

Next morning Miss Wells was in the dining-room 
looking over the morning paper when we entered. 

**Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I had such a treat 
last night. Mr. Mills had asked me to go and see 
Boucicault’s new piece, but his uncle in Brooklyn 
had been taken dangerously ill, and sent for him to 
come and draw up a will; so, as there was no time 
to be lost, he transferred me to Mr. Burnet, who 
was kind enough to bore himself with my company 
to a play he had seen three times before.” 

Mrs, Marabean came in, cold as an icicle, saying 
good-morning to every one separately but Miss 
Wells, who seemed not to notice the omission, keep- 
ing up during breadfast a conversation with Mr. 
Mills, who sat at her right. 

After all had left the table but Mrs. Marabeau, 
who, it seemed, purposely lingered, she said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Méarabeau desires me to ask if that woman is going 
to be allowed to remain in the house after last 
night’s bold adventure ?” 

Miriam was about to reply, but was stopped by 
the appearance of Miss Wells, followed by Mr. Bur- 
net and Mills. They had heard her in the hall. 

** By ‘ that woman’ you doubtless mean me, Mrs. 
Marabeau,” said Miss Wells, looking her steadily 
in the face. ‘‘ If Mrs. Sinmmons wishes me to leave, 
I have now to hear it from her own lips.” 

‘I do not,” cried Miriam. “TI have always re- 
spected you, and never mote than at present.” 

Tears stood in the dark eyes of Miss Wells as she 
murmured, “‘ Thank you, Madam, for not listening 
to evil machinations; I trust I have explained my 
going out last eve to your satisfaction.” 

* It nestled no explanation. I have never asked 


one,” said Miriam. 
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| 
| by I think some of having Emma take lessons this 
| winter ; bat I shall not give her to any one unless 
| | sure of their ability and good charncter. I think 
| parents can’t be too particular; I've had several 
; . |} cases come under my own observation where the 
| Wérals of voung ladies hare been injured by their 
caning in was whet 
standing in society was not what it ought to be.” 
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‘And permit me to thank you, too, Mrs. Sim- | 


mons,” said Mills, stepping generously forward, for, 
trust me, I am nota disinterested party. Were it 
not for her foolish resolution of teaching a year— 
from which my-.earnest entreaties have failed to win 
her—I would this day give her my protec.ion and 
name, as I have before given her my heart. In 
your care I leave her;” and before any of us were 
aware what he was doing he caught the weeping 
governess in his arms, pressed a kiss on her brow, 
and passed her over to my wife. 

When we looked for Mrs. Marabeau she was 
gone; how she had made her exit no one had ob- 
served. An hour later, and she was served with 
a notice that her rooms would be wanted at the end 
of the month; and thus we were rid at last of the 
“Woman of Influence.” 

Burnet, who. hail now got his family in town, 
t6ok their rooms, and danced a hornpipe to the mu- 
sic of Mills, whose fingers swept the piano keys 
nimbly when the Marabeaus, bag and baggage, went 
down the steps and out of the house. 


THE ROYAL PULL AT THE BELL. 


Tuere is a story told of an anonymous king, the 
moral of which may be well applied by all sovereigns. 
The old monarch, when dying, called his son to him, 
put in his hand the eceptre, and then asked him if he 
colild take advice as easily as he had taken from his 
father the symbol of authority. ‘ 

The young heir, grasping the sceptre tightly, and 
hinting at the excellence of brevity in council as well 
as in wit, said, under the circumstances; he could. 

‘*I will be as brief as my breath,” answered the ab- 
dicating monarch, “‘and that is short enough. You 
look upon the world, boy, as a house of pleasure ; now, 
hear better from me. Woe, my lad, tumbles in pail- 
fuls, and good luck is only distilled in drops.” 

The son looked down at his now silent sire, and 
found he was.dead. 

The new king commanded a splendid faneral, and 
arranged a grand hunting party for the day after. He 
a the paternal simile, and, to publish its 
weakness and his own felicity, he caused to be placed 
- above his palace a large silver-toned bell; a rope 
passed from it to each room which he occupied, 

“‘T will ring it,” anid he, “whenever I feel thorough- 
ly happy. I have no doubt that I shall weary my own 
arm and deafen my)people’s ears.” 

For a whole month the bell was silent, 

“T have had my hand on the rope,” said the king, 
“fifty times, but I felt I was hardly happy enough to 
proclaim it to my people; but we have got over our 
first difficulties, and tosxmorrow—” 

On the morrow, as he was boasting of the fidelity 
and friendship of one of his ministers, he learned that 
his friend and servant was in the habit of betraying 
- the contents of hia private dispatches to a neighboring 
potentate, from whom the traitor received stars and 
crosses in return. 

The king sighed; “‘ We shall not toll the bell, then, 
to-day; but assurédly to-morrow.” 

_In the morning he rode over to the house of the m 
trexs of his heart. 

* There,” he remarked to himself, as he went along 
at that pace which used to be obeerved by the pilgrims 
to Caaterbury, and which in England has taken its 
name front the first two syllables that city’s name— 
* there I have never found disappointment.” 

What he did find he never told; but on his return 
to the palace, when his groom‘of the chambers looked 
interrogatively between him and the bell-rope, the 
monarch simply twisted the end of the latter into a 
noose, and afigrily muttered, as be fiung it down again: 

“Would to Heaven that they were both hanging 
from it together !” 

On the following day he philosophically reviewed 
his case. 

“IT have been unreasonable,” he said; ‘‘ why should 

I grieve because I have been betrayed by a knave, and 
jiited by a girl with golden hair? I have wide do- 
minions, a full treasury, a mighty army, laughing vine- 
yards, verdant meadows, a people who pay taxes as if 
they loved them, and God's free air to breathe in. I 
may be happy yet,” added he, advancing to the win- 
dow—“ nay, I am!" and ne reached his hand to the 
rope. He was on the point of ringing at it with good 
will, when he saw a sight without, and heard a voice 
within, which made him pause. A messenger was at 
hie feet. . 
’ “Oh, sire!” exclaimed the bringer of bad tidings, 
thou seest the dust, the fites, and the gleam of arms 
without. The foe has broken in upon the land, and 
terror is before and devastation behind him !" 

“Now, a curse upon kingship that brings a wretch- 
ed monarch evils like these!” cried the king, who 
wanted to be happy. 

The courier hinted something about the miseries of 
the people. 

“ By that Lady of Hate, whose church is in Brit- 
tany,” cried the prince, ‘“‘thou art right! I thoughtto 
pull lustily at the bell, but I will as lustily pull at my 
sword in the sheath, and eee if there be not virtue in 
that. How came in the foe? and who commands 
them ?” 

The answer to this double query told him that the 
enemy could not have entered had not bis dispatches 
been betrayed to the invader ; and that the van of the 
army was under the command of a prince whose name 
Was no sooner uttered to the King than the latter 
turned red with fury, and exclaimed : 

“ He !—then I shall ring the bell yet. I will have his 
life, and the lady—” 

He eaid no more, but went out, fought like a man, 
cleared the land of the foe, hung the traitor with all 
his orders on him, maimed the young leader of the 
hostile van-guard past sympathy from Cupid, and re- 
turned tu his capital in triumph. He had so much to 
employ him after his return, so much to accomplish 
for the restoration of the fortunes of his people, so 
much to meditate upon for future accomplishment, 
that when at night he lay down upon his couch, weari- 
ness upon his brow but a shade of honest joy upon 
his cheek, he had fairly forgotten the silver bell in bis 
turret, and the ropes which depended from it. And 
so he grew gray and infirm, néver turning from his 
work till the Inevitable Angel looked smilingly in his 
face, and began to beckon him away. He was sitting 
upright in his uneasy chair, pale as death, but still at 
his ministry, till is eyes grew dim, his head sank on 

breast, and there was, without, a sound of wailing. 

“ What voices are those ?” asked he, softly; ‘‘ what 


‘ 


is there yet for me to do?” 
His chancellor stooped over him as he now lay on 
the couch, and : “Our father is 


whispered 

a g us, and his children are at the thresho 
“Let them in! let them come in!" hoarsely cried 

7" were a life to ied bere, O 

Sire, they thine with their bipod.” 
crowd. streained silenUy in, to look once more 
mhourt. af bis’ 


ure. He stretched his hands toward them, and asked, 
“ Have I won your love, children? have I won your 
love?” 


One universal affirmative reply, given from the 
heart, though given. with soft expression, seemed to 
bestow upon the dyimg monarch new life. He raised 
himself on the couch, looked like an inspired saint, 
and tried to speak, but failed in the attempt. None 
the less happy, he looked up to God, glanced to the 
turret where hung the bell, extended his hand to the 
rope, gave one pull, and died, with a smile on his lips, 
as he rung his own kuell. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“*Great Expectations’ Disappointed” might be an 
appropriate title for a treatise upon the reeently an- 
ticipated Meteoric shower. For months—yes, even 
for years, the scientific world had eagerly looked for- 
ward to the brilliant, once-in-thirty-three-yearly dis- 
play of celestial pyrotechnics. The time had been ex- 
actly calculated—no doubts disturbed the astronomic 
mind—on or about the 13th of November, 1866, was 
the appointed time, Even the precise locality of the 
fiery shower was specified—the constellation Leo was 
the grand centre from which would radiate the spark- 
ling trails. The newspapers took up the interesting 
theme, and gave special directions to guide the popu- 
lace in. their observations. Even the city authorities, 
with a most unusual and commendable interest in 
science, bid the multitude go to sleep in peace, prom- 
ising to arouse them by a special signal of fire-bells 
when the grand display commenced, To be sure 
many, choosing to trust their own eyes, and having a 
fancy for seeing the “‘ opening piece,” mounted roofs, 
spires, and sightly places generally, and kept a vigi- 
lant look-out for the heavenly visitants due “on or 
about” that time. But the more sensible went to 
sleep—leaving one ear open for the tenth stroke of the 
bell. . Half a dozen times they heard it—in fancy—and 
popped up to gaze anxiously into the ethereal space; 
but not seeing any strangers careering among the 
heavenly bodies they speedily covered themselves up 
from the chill November air. Not a few awoke in the 
morning with a vague feeling of chagrin that, after 
all, they had slept unconscious throughout the fierce 
and fiery storm. But a comparison of notes at break- 
fast, and a minute investigation of the morning papers, 
relieved their minds. 

Alas for the vain vigils of the weary watchers in 
this vicinity! Scarcely were there more shooting- 
stars obeerved than may be seen on any clear Novem- 
ber night. And although some sections of the country 
were more highly favored, the grand display seems to 
have been bestowed upon our trans-Atlantic friends. 
We must be patient and wait until 1899! 


It is said, ja seachueetts paper, that the house- 
keepers of ork are rejoicing over the fall of the 
price of and are already looking forwagd to the 
time ‘o@@ ean get a comfcrtable _ or 
roast, ef mutton, or roast of pork, wittient hav- 
ing forit its weight in greenbackas.-We do not 


know fm section of New York such rejaieing may 
be taking place. No indications of the»khind have 
reached us, which amount to any t8ifigpehen the 
housekeeper actually buys ber meat. So far as our 
knowledge goes, based in part on gifimpees of marve:- 
ous monthly bills from the butche?, we judge that a 
small fortune is needed to supply the table of a medium- 
sized family for a single month. 

Great fortunes have not unfrequently been realized 
by the invention of some toy for children which meets 
the approval of the juvenile critics. The inventor of 
the common street toy known as the “ Return Ball” is 
said to have realized $100,000. The inverter of the 
““Walking Doll,” which was so fashionable a few 
years made $75,000 by his patent. The dancing 
‘“‘ Jim Crow” toy, introduced about two years ago, was 
invented by an invalid boy, and won a fortune. 


Not long ago a strange and uncouth form, for many 
nights, invaded the back-yards, and disturbed the qui- 
ét of residents in the vicinity of Mr. Beecher’s church 
fm Brooklyn. It was even whispered by the super- 
stitious that its general appearance was not unlike 
that usually ascribed to the Evil One. Somebody, 
however, thinking, perhaps, that it was scarcely safe 
to let such a suspicious character run loose near « 
church, set a trap. The next morning the result was 
manifest in the shape of a bright-eyed , wiry, indomi- 
table little animal, not unknown to schoolboys by the 
cognomen of “‘ woodchuck.” He was duly shut up, 
but disappeared mysteriously—fturning up at last in 
the centre of a ton of coal in the cellar into which he 
had burrowed. The inhabitants of the Heights cag 
once more “sleep o’ nights,” and the children are in & 
mild and subdued excitement over the supposition 
that acolony of the nondescripts still survives in a hole 
under the charch. 


A young boy in St. Louis recently made an unex- 
pected and somewhat appalling vayage through the 
air. He was playing ball with some young compan- 
ions, when a sudden and violent storm of rain and 
wind came on. The children took shelter under some 
trees; but this boy, about ten years old, was sudden- 
ly caught up by the whirling gusts, and carried over a 
fence some twenty or thirty yards distant, and landed 
upon the top of ashanty, without, however, sustaining 
serious injury. 

A week or two ago a young man from the country 
visited Cleveland, Ohio, in search of employment. A 
man to whom he applied asked if he could ride horse- 
back. Thinking some pleasant occupation was in store 
for him, he eagerly replied in the affirmative. 
prospective patron told him he had an opening for a 
young man—a business that necessitated a great deal 
of traveling. The applicant declared that he should 
like nothing better than to travel for a living, and a 
bargain was soon struck between the two. Bat he 
was somewhat chaggined at finding that the business 
consisted in riding a blind and infirm old horse in a 
circular track for the laudable purpoee of grinding tan 
bark. 

A lady (?) teacher in a town not far from Boston has 
recently been accused of brutally beating a schvol-boy. 
The Boston Traveller, in commenting upon this, says: 
‘*It must be admitted that a parent has just cauee for 
indignation when a cut an inch long is made through 
the skin of a child's forehead by a heavy ruler in the 
hands of an infuriated and vixenish teacher. The 
time for scalping echool children in this manner, in 
old Massachusetts, has gone by.” 

It is often a serious question whether old letters 
should be kept. Now a case recenily occurred which 
proves conclusively that very important results may 
be brought about through the instrumentality of let- 
tergwhich, in and of themselves, might not be worth 
keeping. Some time last June house in Utica was 

Tobbed. Among the things taken was a writing-desk 


containing the correspondence of the young lady. A 
short time since the young lady received a letter post. 
marked “ Williamsburg, N. Y.,” in which the writer 
sald he did not wish to keep the things he had taken, 
ani that she would find a box containing them at the 
American Express Office in Utica. The package was 
found at the office, as the thief said, and contained all 
the missing articles. The letter of the thief to the 
young lady closed. with the declaratiun that, if he 
“ever married again, she (the young lady) should be 
the bride!" And apparently he had become enamor- 
ed of her through reading the letters in her desk. 


It is quite impossible for a lady to know where her 
pocket-book is most secure when outside of her own 
house. Itcertainly is not safe in any ordinary pocket. 
Many ladies fancy they make sure of it by keeping it 
in the hand; but if boys commence practicing high- 
way robbery at the age of five years, a pocket-book in 
sight is only a temptation. The other day, as a lady 
was passing through Thirty-eighth Street, carrying her 
purse fn her hands, a youngster about five or six years 
old snatched it from her and started off with it. Anoth- 
er buy, a little larger, ran after him, saying, “‘ Missus, 
I'll get it for you.” Overtaking the fugitive almost im- 
mediately, the young knight, having obtained the 
purse, was himself overcome with temptation, and in- 
stead of returning it to the distressed lady, continued 
in a contrary direction. The lady, however, followed 
him, and overtaking him shortly, had him arrested. 


The London Court Journal says that in ancient times 
when the “ £ilt” was the prevailing covering for gen- 
tlemen the ladies wore a very elegant skirt of Grecian 
derivation, which might be resuscitated. Likgscrino- 
line, it gave great freedom in walking, but unlike it 
there was no distension. The skirt was of the full cir. 
cumference of the present fashion, touching the fore- 
step in front and sweeping behind; a frog button was 
placed above each knee, about two inches from which 
the skirt was split downward and trimmed. The 
stockings were similar to the Highland hose, gartered 
below the knee, so that “the pretty leg” of the lady 
had the same free scope in stepping out as their kilted 
** Lord of the Isles.” 


The Dagmar sash is a novelty which is so pretty 
that it is likely to be exceedingly popular. It is made 
of velvet, and is only worn with ball dresses. This 
waistband forms a basque round the bodice, and it is 
cut out round the edge in large, wide scollops ; it forms 
at the back a sort of fan, the leaves of which are indi- 
cated with rows of either gold or silver buttons. A 
pretty toilet is described, consisting of an Empress- 
bine velvet Dagmar sash worn with a white tulle dress : 
the scollops were trimmed with gold lace, and the back 
with radiating lines of gold buttons; pockets were in- 
dicated at the sides with gold lace, 


A new monthly, entitled the Aldgate Magazine, is 
published by a large clothing-house of London. The 
“sensational novel” style of advertising is adopted in 
it, of which the following is a sample: ‘‘ This man, so 
tall, so graceful, dressed in one of Mills & Co.'s elegant 
black esuita, at 502., was approaching her. She trem- 
bled! It was he—it could be no other! She recog- 
nized him by the glossy hat bought of Mills & Co. for 
Ta. 6d., by the exquisite fit of his handsome boots, 14s., 
and that most gentlemanly of over-coats, sold only by 
Mills & Co, at 35e. Her heart beat audibly; her limbs 
bent beneath her ; she was about to fall upon the green- 
eward, when—” It would be an improvement for the 
advertisers to stop here and say, “The remainder of 
this very interesting story will be found in the next 
number of the Magazine.” 


A ceneus has recently been taken of the dogs inhab- 
iting Pari+, The city poseesses 40,987 dogs, 35,000 of 
which are rets and 11,986 watch dogs. This gives an 
average of one dog to every forty pereons, 


An English working-man has invented a plan by 
which the action of a shower of rain is made to close 
an open window. The window, when opened, stretches 
two India rubber springs. These springs are prevented 
from drawing the window down by méans of a curved 
rod fixed outside the sash, the end of which works up 
and down in a tubular, bell-mouthed stand on the win- 
dow-sill. A piece of loaf-sugar is ineerted into the 
mouth of the stand, and the end of the rod is let down 
gently on it. The sngar prevents the rod descending 
in the tube, and, of courre, keeps the window-sash up. 
As soon as it begins to rain the bell-mouth of the 
tube collects the drops, the sugar is melted, and the 
sash is drawn up. 


In Circassia the more daughters a man bas the rich- 
er he is; each represents a certain valne, and this 
value is estimated at s0 many cows. At Constanti- 
nople the circulating medium changes from cows to 
piastree. So the proprietors of such articles as young 
ladies are very anxious to bring their goods to a bet- 
ter market, and the goods themeelves have not the 
slightest objection to the change. The dearest wish 
of a Circassian girl's heart is to get to Constantinople. 
A harem on tLe Bosphorus is her idea of perfect bliss. 
As the modern Jaeon of Turkey will not go to Colchis 
to carry off his Medea, it follows that Medea must 
come to Jason. But the dragon's teeth have been 
sown, and grown up into Russian soldiers, which have 
all to be destroyed before Medea can escape and attain 
the consummation of her happiness. According to 
the best accounts, the recent revolt at Soukoum had 
nothing political in it. The attack was made upon 
the garrison of the place for no other purpose than to 
get off a cargo of dameels to the Bosphorus. The lo- 
cality is the ancient Colchis; it is near to the mouth 
of the classic Phasis, and this event Was literally .an- 
other Argonautic expedition wanting to get afloat. 


This little gem of thought ts well worth reading and 
upon : 
‘‘One thoroughly good-bumored 
will do more to preserve both the mural 
health of the inmates than a fashionable physician and 
a popular ther.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. - 


A Coot Ipea. — Experiments have recently 
made with “chilled projectiles," 
be prodigiously destructive. 


it coolly,” will perhaps be the command; an 


Why talk about not sleeping a wink, when people 
in their sleep never wink? 


— 


PORTRAIT OF A MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


(By ove 


An old gentleman who was living with his 
wife, and who had always been tee the 
which he managed his > 1 on being asked to com- 
municate his secret, replied, “It is the simplest thin 
in the world. If you want to use a woman up, just let 
a “~~ her own way in pees thing all the time. 
ver was a woman born who 
that ho could survive 


— 


In the beginning woman consisted of & om le rfb 
Now she's all_ribs, from her belt 
to the rim of her 

GIRLS “IES.” 
Fallen from pace old names come down, 
@ tatters roam round town: 
Falling, they've and tried to clench 


» Sweet name of grace, is Marie : 
While Caroline falls down to Carrie. 
et, “the pearl” of names, is Mavgiu; 
Martha descends to simple Mattie. a 
Phebe, for shortness, we cal} Pattie : 
Harriet is better known as Hattie. 
Emily, faith, her name is Emmie : 
Jane has an errant Jennie. 
Elizabeth dances up as Lizzie; 
Betsy as Bessie is as busy. 
Gertrude, oh, horrors! sliines as Tudie : 
While Julia (black hair'd) beams as Julie. 
Louisa known as Lalie; 
Helen as Nellie wants to fool ye. 
Rebécca, Beci le signs her name ; 
Susan as Sasi: does the same. 
4 Bridget with ruthfulness is Biddie, 
Lydia content ; herself with Lyddie, 
hile poet: Sarah makes a Sallie, 
And Alice liv. s all round “Our Allie.” 
A Augap o? Noan.—A dispute once aroxe be- 
tween two Scotchm ‘n, named Campbell and M‘Lean 
Lyon the antiquity ¢ {their families The latter would 
allow that the ‘am 8 any right to rank 
with the M‘Leans ii who, he insisted, were 
in existence as acla’ since the beginning of the world. 
Campbell had a litt! : more biblical knowledge than his 


ap ist, and ask »d him if the clan of the M‘Leans 
_was before the flo il. “Flood! what flood?” asked 
M‘Lean. “The flo d, you know, that drowned all the 


world but Noah ai ii his family and his flock,” said 
Campbell. “ Pooh you and your flood |!" said M ‘Lean ; 
“my clan was afor the flood.” “I have not read in 
my Bible,” said Cs npbell, “of the name of M‘Lean 
going Noah's Ly retorted 

‘Lean contem:t; “who eyer heard of a M‘Lean 
that hadn't a boat ¢ his ain ?” 


“Jub printing |" + xclaimed an olc woman the other 
day, as she peeped ver her spectacles at the adver- 
tis ng page of a cot ntry paper. “Poor Job! they've 
kept him printing, reek after week, ever since I first 
larnt to read; and. if he wasn't the most patientest 
man that ever was he never could have stood it so 
long, nohow.” 

Why: is a policen in like a good copundrum ?—Be- 
cause you must lool sharp to find him out. 


LINES TO 4. SLUMBERING INFANT. 


With the long b; eath of — Thy baby li 
And as thou suc :’st thy tiny finger-t 
Thou—stay a i 1oment, for he opes his eye, 
And I must rocl hie cradle, lest he wake 
And wail to fi, d the world is not all pap. 
Hueh! He is gi ing off—let no ore make 
The slightest ; tir, or it will rouse, mayhap-— 
Ha! Whatasl m! Confound the noisy decr! 
He’s wide aw: ke as Phebus, God of Day. 
Now he begine- good Heavens, what a rear !— 
Here! Suean, ake this equalling brat away ! 
Sarah Duchess 0: Marlborough wae accustumed to 
make an annual fee :t, to which she invited all her :e- 
lations. At one of these family meetings she drank 
their health, addin, , *‘ What a ous sight it is to 
see such a number of branches flourixhing from ove 
But observ »g Jack Spencer laugh, insisted on 
what occa joned his mirtb, and prymired to 
, be it what it would. ‘‘ Why, then, Mad- 
said “I vis thinking how much mote the 
branches flou ish ifthe root were under ground.” 


Foote, the comed an, traveling in the west of En- 
gland, dined one da; at an inn, When the cloth was 
removed the landlot | asked him how he liked his fare ? 
“T have dined ae © >il as any man in England,” said 
Foote. “Except tf } mayor,” cried the landlord. “I! 
do not except any be ly whatever," said he. “ But you 
must!” bawled the jost. “I won't!” You 


ing to this ancient ¢ istom. U 

d the shilling, at the same time obeervinz that be 

thought the the greatest fool in Christendom 
the mayor 


A Sxytagx—A Ba loon Ascent. 
TO NEWSP \PER CONTRIBUTORS. 


send matuskript, unless read it 


, after it gite ‘ry. 
Don't write on 
- ov the manuskript, and 


another man's wife. 
up hill, fom 10 cents tew one 
ackording 


tew heft. 
promptly st@&e end ov the 


4 
it! 


price pata for awful ralerode 


are 


759 
| 
| 
— 
| 
At facing im “Dad French | 
oh, what a fate 
As! aggie t must navigate. 
Agnes, deprived of nes, as Aggie, 
Looks like a leg of .nutton scragry. 
Nancy, poor girl, is now a Nannie - 
Frances flaunts all round as Fannie. 
? 
Sweet bud of fra | humanity! thou Hest 
(I mean - = of course, and not a fi») 
—_ in Elysian lumbers, and thou sighest 
petty magistrate) ta ing Foote before the mayor, who 
SSS obeerved it had bern customary im that town for a 
great number af always to “except the 
: Be and accordingly fini 1 him a ehilling for not conform- 
been 
roved 
hen it 
| happened that an enémy hove t, the order to 
the gunners was to “ give it to him hot.” In future, 
take d 
we shall_not hear so much about the heat of an en- 
ragement, when the victory is won by chilled project- 2 
fles and cold steel. 
_ If 20 grains make a scruple, how many will 
| doubt? uf Gage will 
make oe. mike a pole, how many 
| will make a poate next 
many will pak ? Iffour make | No te 
a how mary will make « gardeu ? ov letters 
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A MERE SCRATCH. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VIt. 

Ir was some weeks after the momentons occurrences 
above related that Mrs. Mulcaster and her fair daugh- 
ters fonnd themselves together in their pretty draw- 
ing-room, following, or attempting to follow, their ac- 
customed av ocations. 

Mies Mulcaster, pale and sweet as a lily that has 
peeped out in the confidence of May, and been nipped 
by that inclement season, seemed, of the three, to 
have made the greatest efforis to be industrious, and 
to have sueceeded least. 

Her harp, with ont string snapped (a catastrophe 
that brought the day's practice to a conclusion), stood 
on one side ; some work lay on the other. Before her 
was an unfinished landscane, with something terrible 
in the eky, and, in the fore-ground,.an incomplete 
traveler, who had reined up bis steed ip very natural 
consternation at the weird aepect of things. A per- 
fect parapet of books, blue, red, mauve, yellow, evinced 
that the vonng lady had tried, by every ordinary means, 
to exorcise the demon of unrest before folding her 
white hands and yielding fairly to the languid inact- 
ivity in which we find her. 

It had been a week of much uncertainty and discon- 
tent. The mere material absence of George was an 
evil in itself. Nobody ever bore teasing like him. 
Never was a victim whose gentle retorts gave greater 
gest to provocation! These pleasures had departed, 
and left a weary void. The hotirs his -presence had 
enlivened must be filled up somehow, and every at- 


“<® “tempt to do this in a satisfactory manmer had ended 


in signal failmre. Ax for the cause of his absence, that 
was, by consent, ignortd,-as a matter at once too dis- 


_ tressing for Janghter, and too abstird for tears. 


Mrs. Mulcaster had propored change of scene for her 
injured darling, and had even written surreptitiously 
t46 a friend, Lady Mary St. Colomb, at Ryde, on the 


enbject of cheerful lodgings; but Milired, on being . 


sounded, at once annotunced her intention of remain- 
ing where she was, until —until—no tatter— To 
which period the project was accordingly deferred. 
Remarkable rumors had reached The Haie during 
the past week. That something of an unusual nature 
had occurred at Gosling Graize could not admit ofa 
doubt. But what was it? The hundred tongues of 
rumor sometimes confound each other, and nothing 
eomes of the Babel but a desperate ront. There was 
no coherence in the advices from the village with 
which Gosling Graize beld ite most intimate relations. 
If, for example, as alleged, Sir Geonge had shown 
«vmptoms of aberration of intellect, how should the 
e ook's « having killed a dog in the same condition have 
heen the means of her master’s recovery? Or how 
should the reported betrothal of Sir Geerge to a young 
iady of enormons wealth, and descent little short of 
royal, have proved so unacceptable to a very illustri- 
ous perronage as tu induce the Reverend Mr. Phlunkey 
to decline the publication of the bans for the ensuing 
Sunday? Again, why should the decease of the dog 
throw the cook, who killed him, into such a frenzy of 
despair, that nothing short of the marriage of Sir 
George with a Miss Van Splagen, whe was a remote 
connertion of the burgomaster of Saardam, restore her 
equanimity? The covk, the dog, the lady, and Sir 


' George, seemed, in short, to be engaged in a sort of 


reel, into which the butler, though without a partner, 
war perpetually intruding and creating the most per- 
plexing complications.” 

Vagne and cursory allusions had fallen from casual 
visitors ; but those parties had invariably, like skaters 
approaching a spot marked “dangerous,” glanced 
swiftly off into indifferent topics, having. that forced 
flavor that indicates, unmistakably, how imminent 
had been the peril. Into these poor Mrs. Mulcaster, 


“ burning with anxiety to understand what had really 


happened, was compelled to follow. Come what might 
of Gosling Graize and its proprietor, it was not for her 
to express one word of interest in the matter. But 


-- «he compared notes in private with her younger daugh- 


ter, and was at no pains to conceal her disquietude. 

“You may smile, Louisa, and arch your brows, but 
mark my words. That boy, in his excitement, has 
done something rash—committed himself, I mean, to 
seme folly that it may tax all the ingenuity of his 
friends to set aside, and may, after all, entail upon him 
lasting misery.” 

“Be quite easy, dearest mamma,” replied Louisa, 
‘and mark my words. In another week George will 
he among us on the same footing as before.” 

Her mother smiled at the bold prophecy, but shook 
her head. 

know George Gosling,” she saifi. 

** And I Mildred Mulcaster,” said Louey. 

As the ladies sat together on the day we have men- 
tioned, a visitor waited upon them, the announcement 
of whose name seemed to create a subdued sensation 
not. wholly complimentary. 

** Mixes Shrapnell.” 

This lady was the last that remained unmarried of 
the very numerous daughters of the late Lord mbe. 
The deceased nobleman had been a quiet, mild-man- 
nered little man, sby and nervous to the last degree. 
His disposition war so gentle and bumane that it 
seems like a pleasantry to state that his whole exiet- 
ence was passed in the invention of the most terrific 
agents for the destruction of the person and property 
of his fellaw-men. 

To him jis society indebted for the first conception 
of that delicate little instrument the Seaquake shell, 
whose mere fillip suffices to hurl the largest line-of. 
battle ship that ever swam fifty fathoms out of her 
native element. 

To Lord Boombe the world's best acknowledgments 
are considerably overdue for that beautiful adaptation 
of eteam-power to military ends, which, at the distance 
of three miles, will effect the annihilation of an entire 
battalion, colonel, drummers, band doctor, and all, in 
the insignificant space of one minute and a half. 

Encouraged by obtaining, after a correspondence of 
thirty-five years, the consent of Government te test 
the value of this last invention on the very first favor- 
able opportunity, his lordship next turned his atten- 
tion ta the perfecting his balloon siege-bomb, calcule- 
ted to reduce, at-one discharge, the most powerful for- 

tress in Europe, when a slight explesion in his labora- 
tory, 80 trivial ag to have been mistaken by the butler 
for the cat sneezing, shattered his nervous system, 
and, in fact, originated the illness from which he died. 

The family mansion, Battery-Boombe, was curious 
in itself, as reprerenting the old system of Vauban 
adapted to the residence of a small British family. It 
had a draw-bridge, moat, and wall, with salient and 
re-entering angles complete, althongh it was almoet 


-“beyond the range Of possibility that any rational hu- 


man being would sally or re-enter thereby. There 


was a laboratory and a guard-room, besides another 
apartment or two, the whole made bomb-proof with a 
covering of earth twelve feet thick, the six young la- 
dies inhabited the casemates, until, finding, in due 
course, mates of another description, they were dis- 
charged—married—like shots fired at regular inter- 
vals. The sixth, and now the sole, Miss Shrapnell, 
formed, with her own modest establishment, the epn- 
tire garrison holding Battery-Boombe, from which she 
descended, grenade in hand, whenever a fitting oppor- 
tunity for exploding the same with effect seemed to 
present itself. 

Miss Shrapnel), like her excellemt father, had a soft, 
silken manner, which went some way toward winning 
entrance into the good graces of all who were not fore- 
warned of what was likely toemene. She had a knack 
of possessing herself of every species of unwelcome 
news. Sheg@vould mould and-comdense the same into 
a verbal ball, and, having first artfully created @ little 
garden of delight, in which every body was 
ly happy and at ease, bang went the shot into the very 
midst, and off, in the confusion, sailed Miss Shrapnel), 
exulting. 

Mrs. Muleaster was folly aware of this little pecul- 
iarity, and felt toward her visitor much the same re- 
gard and confidence with which James the First might 
have welcomed Guy Fawkes, had that gentleman es- 
caped and presented himeelf at a levee. 

Sweetly and softly Miss Shrapnel] came melting into 
the room. 

“Dear friends! Atlast. Hush—stop. Dear Miss 
Mulcaster, for one moment I-implore you—don't stir 
—don’t even breathe! Heavens! what a picture!" 
(She drew a deep inspiration.) ‘‘Enough! Thanks. 
You three dear, beautiful, and happy beings,” contin- 
ued the enthusiastic lady. ‘“‘Whata gift is yours! 
Without uttering one syllable, without the movement 
of a muscle, you have been able to make a poor soli- 
tary creature happy for the day. How bright.you 
look—” 

** Louey, draw down that blind,” said Mrs. Mulcas- 
ter. 

‘*_how tranguil! how serene! Dear Mrs. Muicas- 
ter, how sweetly this troublesome world glides on- 
ward with its favored few! Nature, art, destiny, seem 
to enter into little plots to make certain people happy. 


} Are you not of these, dear friend? Confess, now—are 


you not as perfectly content as human heart can de- 
sire?” 

‘*T_T am very content and happy—in my surround- 
ings,” said the lady addressed, suspiciously. 

** Content moaned Miss Shrapnell. ‘Then, may 

Heaven forgive you !” 

** Well, I hope so,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, still on her 
guard. ‘But may I ask why?" 

“Content! Simply content! Your glorious Mil- 
dred! Your gentle, twining Louey !” 

**T am called a parasite !” said Miss Louisa, pretend- 


ing to pout. 

“With such blessings as these, my dear Mrs. Mul- 
caster,” continued their visitor, in an admonitory 
tone, ‘ I hold flat contentment nothing short of crime ! 
This dear nest of yours Always reminds me of— Dear 
me! Mildred, darling, you know every thing—what's 
that that builds upon the sea?” 

“Ts it a riddle?” asked Mildred. 

“No; a question.” 

“A duck,” said Mildred, langnidly. 

“Nonsense, my dear; ahal—something. Well, The 
Haie.always reminds me of the hal thing. Sunshine 
and smooth waters. Notne ripple. Not one cloud.” 

Mrs. Malcaster became seriously alarmed. Mies 
Shrapnell had evidently covered the enemy, and was 
fingering the lanyard of her gun. If Mildred could 
only be got out of range all was well. 

** Mildred, sweet,” she said, anxiously, ‘‘ Mise Shrap- 
nell, am sure, will kindly excnse you. Remember 
your little walk.” 

Mildred, sweet, was, however, ineensible to the dan- 
ger, and, being indisposed for any little walk, retained 
her seat. 

“Well, J, at all events, must go my way,” resumed 
Mise Shrapnell. “ Five minutes in this dear, tranquil 
house does more for me than an hour elsewhere. It 
tones and bracesme. The music of the spheres (which 
must have been something highly gratifying) might 
surely find a parallel in the quiet soothing harmony 
that pervades this blessed mansion. Do you know I 
always feel inclined to call it ‘home?’” 

“T am sure you could not pay it a more welconie 
compliment than by making it such as much as possi- 
ble,” said the lady addressed, preparing to bow the 
visitor out as promptly az politeness allowed. 

** Adieu, then, my happy Three !” cried the affection- 
ate lady, and, to Mrs. Mulcaster’s equal surprise and 
relief, tripped harmlessly away. Still, there was a 
lurking gleam in her eye, like the glimmering of a 
port-fire, and Mrs. Mulcaster could hardly bring her- 
self to believe that Fawkes, after laying his powder 


plying the match. 

Her misgiving was correct. The bonnet of Miss 

Shrapnell, like the muzzle of a gun syiddenly run out, 
reappeared at the door. She smiled sweetly on the 
three: 

“Heard the news?” 

“No!” egelaimed Mildred. 

“Sir George Gosling is engaged to his cook.” | 

Miss Shrapnell softly closed the door and drove 
away in the highest glee. Never had she delivered a 
calmer, more accurate, and more discomfiting shot. 
It was some minutes before the excellent lady could 
compose herself fitly to the preparation of another 
little missile, intended for a quiet family, who, she 
had every reason to believe, had money in a country 
bank that had suspended payment that morning. 

The explosion of an actual bomb in the drawing- 
room of The Haie could hardly have produced greater 
consternation. Mildred threw up her arms with a cry 
of horror. Louisa burst into tears. Mrs. Mulcaster, 
better prepared for the fatal tidings, thought only of 
their effect upon her darling—on whom she lavished 
every consolation her mind could suggest. But Mil- 
dred repulsed her; not harshly, howewer. Self-re- 
proach was the dominant feeling. George had done 
only what he had threatened, and had been defied to 
do. The work was entirely her own. 

**T am a vile, wicked, heartless woman,” moaned 
Mildred. “Take away your hands; mamma. Let no- 
body caress me—riobody comfort me. I tell you J am 
all made up of self and folly. Oh, mamma—why didn’t 
you? Why didn't you?" 

“My treasure, didn't I what? said Mrs. Malcaster, 
soothingly. 

** Punish me when I was little !" retorted the epotied 
one, with flashingeyes. “You knew my willfulness.” 

Pretty well,” sighed poor Mrs. Muleaster. 

“"There—you confess it—and with all my life's hap- 


yous" 
‘* Louisa, do you hear thief” sald Mrs. Mulcaster, 


with such manifest pains, would depart without ap- , 


turning to her younger daughter. “Should Provi- 
dence ever send you children, recollect that too great 
tenderness may cost you their duty.” 

“ Mildred is not herself, mamma,” said Louey, with 
do believe she is mad.” 
. “I thank you, Loulsa;for your very kind and sister- 
ly remark,” said Mildred, “T shall at 
least know where I need not seek comfort or sympa- 
thy in my sorrow.” 

“Yon told us, dear, you did not want any,” replied 
Louiza. 


child is better able to endure such = 
“T am not suffering at all, mamma,” said Mildred, 
into a flood of tears. 


“My darling, compose yourself. See, Louisa, what 
your violence hasdone! Hark, hark! There's a vis- 
itor. Quick, Louisa! Not at home‘ 

“Stop, Laney,” said Mildred, wiping her beautiful 
eyes, and regaining her dignity. “This must not be. 
Let them come. Let any body come. Mamma, I am 
ashamed of you. Would you wish it said that your 
daughter was breaking her heart in solitude because 
her lover had deserted her for his scullion ?” 

** Becanse,” remarked Louisa, dryly, “that would 
hardly represent the facts !" 

“* Hash, both of you!” said Mrs. Mulcaster, authori- 
tatively. 

And the servant-announced 

“Colonel Lugard.” 

The colonel saw at a glance that tidings of some 
sort had reached The Haie. Nevertheless, the smile 
he had worn on entering did not relax; but, on the 
contrary, broadened into a decided langh. 

“T caught sight of Mies Shrapnell’s pony-carriage,” 
he said, ‘‘ as I turned into the drive and quicened my 
pace to a charging gallop. But I'm on 
restore order. Whenever I can not anticipate my fair 
neighbor of Battery-Boombe, I make a point of fol- 
lowing her as promptly as possible. And you can 
hardly imagine, my dear ladies, how much I am able 
to effect in binding up mental hurts, correcting intel- 
ligence, straightening distorted facts, and general re- 
pairs of a like description. I am a complete ambu- 

attached to the division Shrapnell. Who's 
hit now? Come, tell the doctor. Well, my dear Miss 
Louisa, look the gravest. I begin with The 
last piece of county goseip conveyed to you related to 
—to—shallI goon? A wedding.” | 

Mrs. Muleaster trembled, and glanced at Mildred ;. 
but her danghter’s calm, fixed look, and the colone!'s 
beaming stile reassured her.. She let him go on. 

“You,” he said, addressing them all, “like myeel/, 
have heard a ridienlous rumor connecting the name 
of our young neighbor, with one so 
far beneath him in station that the jeet—and a very 
bad and malicious one it was—onght to have been at 
once apparent.” 

Mildred’s look thanked the speaker so eloquently 
that a endden thrill shot throngh his heart, for he 
knew, that unincky colonel, that there was more, con- 


joyful for disguise, entered into the colonel's startled 
soul the conviction that Mildred loved, and that he 
himeelf, pnrposing only to clear their general favorite, 
George, from ah wiworthy rnmor, must, if he told his 
story out, scatter Worse confusion than Miss — 


had been ranked among the very probable events of 
the county; but of the actual engagement, and its 
rupture, he knew nothing. Mrs. Muicaster had, at his 
last visit, mentioned in a rather significant manner 
that intercourse with Gosling Graize had diminished. 
When, therefore, the report reached him that George 
was abont to be married, and to one of his own do- 
mestic servants, his astonishment had been entirely 
limited to his young friend's selection. ‘‘There has 
been a row—a lovers’ quarrel—a rash move of the reb- 
el George,” thought the perplexed officer, “and of 
that, bar the cook, they know nothing. Halt, there. 
Threes about !” 

But this prndent manceuvre was not to be executed. 
The “three” before him would not permit it. Con- 
vinced of the falsehood of Mies Shrapnell’s tidings, 
Mrs. Mulcaster saw no objection to continuing the 
subject. 

**It is curious how circumstan’ falsehood has be- 
come of late. My only wonder i. .aat we were not fa- 
vored with all the interesting particulars of Geo—Sir 
George Gosling’s courtship.” 

“Ha, ha!” said the colonel. “Gossip, you know, 
grows like the Highland cairn. Every body adds a 
stone |” 

“Scandalous! Stories like these, devoid of the 

atom of foundation, should be visited with 
some severe social penalty.” 

** Ahem !” said the colone]—“ yes.” 

“You don’t-agree with me 

** Perfectly. .Without foundation—yes. Such,” add- 
ed the colonel, briskly, ‘could not be too severely 


“Such as this,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, fixing him to 
the point. 

The poor colonel winced. His sense of justice, even 
to a Shrapnell, was keen. 

fact is, Will Crooke—” (Will Crooke, 
once his orderly, now his groom, was the colonel’s 
reserve in difficulty; but here William could not act. 
The appeal was only a sign of distress.) 

beg your pardon. Will -—?” 

“Yes. The—the fact is, I am a very poor retailer 
of gossip, and am sure to make some blunder or oth- 
er. But Will—Will is the man. That fellow chroni- 


times, as wé are jogging along the road, gallops up, 
saluting, and reports some nonsense he has picked 
up as if it were tidings from an outpost. Well, I mast 
say good-morning.” 

“You will do no such thing,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, 
decisively, “‘antil you have explained why you hesi- 
tated when I said.there was no pretext for this wild 
story of Mids Shrapnell’s.” 

“ Did hesitate?” said the colonel. “No—did 1?" 
He glanced uneasily at Mildred. Should be tell all he 
knew, all that the too-reliable Will had been report- 
ing to him, up to the moment that he, the colonel, 
dismonnted at the door? 

Relief came from an- unexpected 

Sir 


‘or, the minttest tremor’of he would have fehced 
with the question, direct as it waa. 


Taking courage, 


siderably more, to say.- With that radiant glance, too 


cles every incident in the neighborhood; and some- 


course, on the authority of Will Crooke —that the 
young baronet was understood to have made his sec. 
lciom aod ha it had fallen upon a young lady ey- 
way qualified to grace her future station. 
ines is— very well,” said Mildred, in the same 
steady voice; ‘‘and—who—” but there the sound sud- 
denly became a whisper, and ceased. 

“Who is it?” asked Louisa. 

“You remember,” replied the colonel, “‘my men- 
tioning @ young person of singular appearance (some 
might call her handsome) whom I met in the park, 
and who picked up my—" 

A cry from Mrs. Mulcaster! Louisa like 
white meteor across the room! — : 


and con- 


men ae after making a feint toward 


| the bell, then toward the window, murmurs of 


him to return. 
five minutes 


ie I, my dear lady ?” exclaimed the gorsip-loving 
veteran— ad wil.” The colonel then related all he 
knew from Will Crooke about the meeting in the rose- 
garden, the encounter with the dog, and the sudden 
engagement between Sir George and Esther Vann. 

“* He had known her long?" 

““Sinee five o'clock in the morning,” said the col- 
onel 4 “at which hour — met, quite accidentally, in 
the The acquaintance, however, rip- 
ened ‘very rapidly. George's black dog, Swartz, 
lected that opportune moment for doing what, in my 
humble opinion, his master mnst have done before 
him. He went mad. The insane parties met, and but 
for the really heroic conduct of this girl, Esther Vann, 
very grave results might have enened. If she did nct 
actually save his life, she delivered him, at the risk «f 
her own, from imminent peril. They were engaved 
before she quitted the house that day. The marriage 
is to take place almost immediately.” 

“ & most delicate proceeding !" exclaimed the lad-. 

“It was not so resumed the colone|, rev- 
eting in the full tide of gossip; “ but there was a row. 
Before George had made up his mind to inform his 
sister, Lady Haughfield, of his new engagement, sume 
one (I know not who) did it for him. Down came my 
lady as fast as four horses could bring her, to remon- 
strate. No avail. George was kind, but immutable. 
This girl, who, he admitted, was his cook’s niece and 
a nursery governess, but decently educated, should be 
his wife. Clara, in despair, telegraphed for Haugh- 
field. (A bad move.) Down comes my lord, secretly 
furions, and, at the firet interview, lost all that slight 
amount of temper he neually possesses. ling had 
borne with his sister, but he wouldn't etand fhat; and, 
to end the story, his visitors departed, carrying with 
them the aseurance that George would resent their 
ill-adVieed and w interposition, by car- 
rying out his intention at the very earliest moment to 
which the young lady conld be prevailed on to agree. 
What arguments he need,” concluded the colonel, ‘I 
can not pretend to gay ; but of this I am certain—W il! 
Crooke knows it td he a fact—that the girl has con- 
sented to shorten, materially, the interval for . 
which, with a propriety for which we can't deny her 
eredit, she had at first stipulated. The cook, her annt, 
has removed to a small farm-housre a few miles from 
hence, where her niece will, no doubt, join her, and 
the ceremony will take place at the little village — 
Rosedale—clore at hand.” 

“A thousand thanks, my good friend,” «aid Mre. 
Muicaster, rising nervously, and looking considerably 
alarmed at the task before her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue report of that active intelligencer, Will Crooke, 
to his colonel of the proceedings at Gosling Graize 
was strictly true, only falling short of reality in regard 
to the stormy character of the conference that followed 
Lord Hanghtield’s appearance on the scene. The tem- 
per of this noble persom, never of the sweetest, was 
not improved by his compulsory jaunt of two hundred 
miles nor by the unpromising aspect of affairs on his 
arrival. Thus, instead of temporizing with his young 
connection (George was by many years his junior), he 
gave such free expression to his own personal displeas- 
ure at the proposed match, that George, in his turn 
losing self-government, cnt the matter short by de- 
claring his intention irrevocable, and refused to hear 
another word on the subject. Swelling with raye and 
disappointment, Lord Haughfield would have ordered 
his horses, and departed on the spot—vowing that no- 
thing on earth should induce him to taste food pre- 
pared by the hands of the future Lady Gosling’s aunt 
—but for George's promise that this difficulty should 
be obviated by borrowing a neighbor's French cook. 
It needed all Clara's tact and eloquence to bring about 
an armistice which should save appearances, and sub- 
sist at all events till the following morning, when the 
visitors might depart in peace. 

George was now alone, but far from happy. He was 
fond of his sister, and had secretly relied upon her for 
the re-establishment of good relations with his proud 
and eensitive brother-in-law, should these be disturbed 
by his projected marriage. But Clara had imbibed 
something of her lord's family pride, and this, added 
to the abrupt manner in which the news (which, she 
justly felt, should have come from her brother him- 
self) had been conveyed to her, arrayed her feelings 
against him. He must fight it out alone. 

And horribly alone he felt. The prospect of long 
months of this mental solitade, uncheered by the 
presence of her upon whom every thought of his heart 
was now unalterably fixed, almost made him frantic. 
A ee impatience possessed him, to which neither 

jety seemed to offer any effectual relief. 
One tithe War Very certain, he could not wear ont this 
weary interval at Gosling Graize. What if he should 
travel alittle? George went to bed, thinking of Italy. 

He was awakened by a cry of alarm and horror nt- 
tered by his own lips. He had had a frightful dream. 
Esther, her fair face torn and disfigured by the fangs 
of the rabid Swartz, appeared to him engaged in des- 
perate conflict with the furious animal, and shrieking 
for aid. The vision was so real that he had risen aud 
set foot on the floor before he was convinced of the !!- 
lusion. In certain conditions uf mind things that 


vain he busied himgelf with traveling preparations. — 


| 4 
; 
| 
surely 
this is not the tone. Govern your temper, I beg, or I 
must request yon to leave the room until my suffering | time. Mildred fell into her sister’s arms, her beauti- 
ful hair flooding the ground. Her desperate attempt 
‘ to enact the heroine had failed. Nature triumphed. 
Crooke” isening from his lipey he judged it best to 
sound a retreat. While lingering in the hall a mes- 
; sage from Mrs. Muilcaster announced that her dauch- 
| ter, restored to consciousness, had been conveyed to 
; her room, and that she geen a 
| 7 “Can you,” she said, “spa e 
, He knew, in common+with many others, that a 
= 
| 
| | 
fi 
, _ cook,” said Mildred, with a perfectly steady voice and 
_° look. ‘Will you teli-ne, Colenel Lugard, if you.are | might else pass for no more than their actual valuc 
4 aware of his engagemerit to.any other lady?” exercise a morbid tyranny over the reason and judz- 
Had the colonel detected the slightest change ofcol- | ment. This dream, in George’s mind, connected 
: se with evil of some kind impending over Esther. 
7 In _ he strove with the sinister — In 
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A conviction fastened upon his mind that to quit her 
now would be te bid her an eternal farewell. At 
jJength he took the resolution to write to her one pas- 
sionate appeal, in which, after describing the doubt 
and trouble that possessed him, he implored her to 
abandon, for his sake, the interval of delay for which 
she had stipulated, and accompany him to Italy as his 


bride. 

While waiting her reply, George occupied himself 
with the arrangements rendered necessary by what 
Avould, in any case, be a prolonged absence from home. 
He took measures for selling his horses and reducing 
his establishment. Mrs. Mapes, the housekeeper, ren- 
dered totally ineffective by continued rheumatism, 
had resigned ; and this circumstance had made it im- 
perative that good Mrs. Turnover should, for the pree- 
ent, retain office, although George, who, in the altered 
aspect of affairs, disliked to see her in a menial ca- 
pacity, would have preferred to have her remove at 
once\¥o a pleasart and commodious cottage he had 
pure at the pretty village of Rosedale, whither 
he hoped Esther would come to join her. 

There was nothing now to prevent this arrangement 
being carried out, and George, after waiting several 
days in vain for an answer to his letter, determined to 
quit Goslin Graize on the morrow. 

Ile shook hands cordially with Mrs. Turnover. 

‘“‘I trust you will find every thing to your satisfac- 
tiop, my good old friend,” said George, “and that— 
that your niece may be persuaded to abandon her 
teaching and come to learn—learn housekeeping, I 
meah, under your able tuition, at Rosedale. Thus I 
shall perhaps see you both before I begin my travels.” 

Mrs. Turnover was in tears; she didn't know why ; 
she always did cry when people went abroad. It 
scemed to imply a range and time of immense magni- 
tude and duration. 

“‘Wishing you the best of ’elth and sperrets, Sir,” 
sobbed the good lady; “and, if I may be so bold, 
don't go nowhere, ‘specially up hill, without a sang- 
widge in each pocket. Did I ever tell you, when you 
was a boy, them words of Mr. Turnover? They was 
his last.” 

“His very last ?” asked George, suspiciously. 

** Well, Sir, he’d been silent so long that we thought 
he was actially gone; and the nuss, which had been 
promised another job, wanted to put him in the coffin 
he'd ordered for hisself some days before, when, while 
we was argwin', T. opens one eye and crooks his little 
finger, which meant ‘ Lift me up and give me a table- 
spoonful of gruel, not too hot, with half a dozen drops 
of brandy in it.’ That wae giv’, and he eays, ‘ Don't 
cheat your stommich. Heat horfen and ‘artily. If I'd 
heat a sangwidge every twenty minutes since I wae 
five year old, I'd ‘ave been an ‘elthy indiwidual now. 
Adoo !" 

Mrs. Turnover bobbed and departed. 

Little slept the young master of the honse that night. 
Ashe flung open the casement and welcomed the dawn 
a fancy seized him to Visit the rose-pleasance where he 
had first heard that haunting voice that now seemed 
forever speaking te his soul. Autumn was now well 
advanced. Not a rose was to be seen, but George 
could have picked out the very tree by which Esther 
had stood—almost the very thorn by which she had 
been wounded—and, with the idle fancy peculiar to 
lovers and lunatics, snipped off the spray, thorns and 
all, and put it in his button-hole! Sitting in the bow- 
er from which he had issued to surprise the trespasser. 
he strove-te conjure up the fairy face, and, having 
dotfe sb, fell ifito a reverie gloomier than ever. He 
knew that, in writing to her as he ‘had done, he had 
broken the compact they had made, and her silence 
(for thie wae the fifth day) led him seriously to fear 
that she would aet upon her threat and consider their 
intéreourse as at an end. 

The sound of the little gate opening disturbed his 
meditations. Mr. Fanshaw with the post-bag. 

The butler announced that breakfast was on the ta- 
ble. 

“In half an hour,” said George. “I will read my 
letters here.” 

Hie eye had already detected a strange handwriting. 
It wae a firm, fair hand, an Esther-like hand. He 
hesitated for an instant, then tore it open, and with a 
glance devoured the contents, which wete of the brief- 


est. 

The blood flew to his forehead. 

“She is mine!” he exclaimed, clasping the letter 
aloft in his exulting hands. 

To explaip this satisfactory result we must return 
for a moment to Esther herself. 

When that inflexible young lady’went back to her 
no sinecure at Mrs. Grimble’s, she did so with the full 
intention of peremptorily dismissing from her mind 
all such recent recollections as were at all likely to in- 
terfere with the performance of her accustomed duties. 
Finding, however, that these comprised every word 
and incident that in the remotest degree connected 
themeelves with her late visit to Gosling Graize, Es- 
ther next wisely determined to regard the whole mere- 
ly as a beatific vision, which might, or might not, have 
referefice to some futmre event, but by no meane justi- 
fied an abiding contemplation. And such an anomaly 
is woman’s mind, that the calm and unimaginative 
Esther almost brought herself to believe that she had 
been the victim of an illusion! A glance at her wound- 
ed hand, however, always restored the reality. 

“What do you look at your hand so often for, Miss 
Vann?” said little Maud Grimble. “Is it—Oh, Miss 
Vann, how bad !” 

“*Nonsenee, dear, it’s notifing. A mere scratch,” 
replied Esther, mechanically putting it to her lips. 

But Maud's exclamation had attracted the rest, who 
came clustering round to examine the hurt. 

““Whatalongscrateh! Does it pain you still, dear?” 
asked her eldest pupil. 

“Not at all. I like it. I love it!” replied Esther, 
impatiently. 

“Like a scratch !" chorused the wondering circle. 

**What did I say? You are making me talk non- 
sense, I think,” said the young governess. “Go on 
with your lesson, Maud. The products of Staffordshire 
are—" 

But little people are observant; and that brief dia- 
logue, and the wound that was “liked,” were not for- 
rotten. 

This story must be frankly told. Poor Esther, de- 
spite her gallant struggle to regain her usual course 
of thought and duty, was destined to fail. One haunt- 
ing doubt, that nothing could exorcise, presented it- 
self more and more, infesting even her innocent dreams, 
so that she would awake under the consciousness, as 
it were, of some accusation to which she could oppose 
no sufficient answer, Suppose, something whispered, 
George's lost love has repented of her precipitancy, 
and learned with bitter remorse that her heart was 
aillhisown? Suppose that this fact should be made 
known to George? Would it revive the sentiments so 
long cherished, so-lately overcome? Could she put 
faith in her lover's present feelings? Nay, ought he 


‘to rely upon his own? Even if it were so, had she, 
Esther, acted honorably in assisting to neutralize all 
hope of a reconciliation between persons separated 
only by the caprice of one? 

This state of doubt and perplexity began to influence 
her bodily health. Headaches (to which she had hith- 
erto been a stranger) and a strange nervousness, with 
accelerated pulse and other feverish symptoms, at times 
assailed her. In spite of every effort at self-control, 
she found herself becoming captious, irritable, impa- 
tient. This cost the poor girl many penitent tears, 
and weeping renewed her headache, until she gave 
herself up to the doubtfal comfort of gating upon the 
‘mere scratch,” which bad long since healed, by way 
of balm to the still open and far more dangerous 
wound within. 

Such a condition of things could not be favorable to 
the progress of Grimble education. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Grimble, though good-hearted people in their way, 
had been trained in the comfortlese school of genteel 
poverty. By pinching alone could they maintain what 
they conceived to be their social status. Hence they 
had not hesitated to avail themselves of the services 
of Esther, both as nurse and governess, for their six 
children, without other remuneration than her board 
and lodging. They knew that, save for her worthy 
aunt, Mrs. Turnover, Esther was without friends ca- 
pable of assisting her, and kept the seeret of their 
jewel governess so tightly that, 1 am sorry to say, 
when once an opportunity presented iteelf of placing 
Esther in a far superior position, Mrs. Grimble so suc- 
cessfully under-estimated her governess’s acquire- 


| ments as to retain her in the family. Of this circum- 


stance Miss Vann had been somehow made aware. 
But warmly attached to her pupils, and gontent with 
the personal kindness she received from her employ- 
ers, she had willingly remained in the position in 
which we found her. 

“Do you know, Grimble, I am not quite pleased 
with Esther of late?” said Mrs. G. to her lord. ‘‘ Ever 
since her last visit to her Aunt Turnover, when she 
stopped away all night without my leave, she has been 
like a changed girl. I am afraid she neglects the 
children.” 

‘*Ha! why do you think so, my dear?” inquired Mr. 
Grimble, with whom Esther was rather a favorite. 

“T’ve had it on my mind some time,” said the ledy, 
“and to-day I examined them all. They have not ad- 
vanced one bit. Margaret's still in simple long divi- 
sion; Maud insisted that Dublin was the capital of 
North Wales; and Tommy had a theory that egye 
were the invention of Christopher Columbus, when 
straitened for provisions while looking for the pole. 
I shall speak very seriously to Esther on the subject.” 

“Of the egg, my dear? And ‘seriously? It is 
more than J would promise to do,” said her husband, 
laughing. ‘“ But,” he added, “do you think that Es- 
ther is quite well? She has looked queerly at times. 
Besides, she is a good girl, and remember, mamma, 
we don’t pay her a princely salary !” 

““We give her all she wants, and we treat her.as an 
equal, which is more than they would do at any of 
your great houses,” returned the lady; “and she 
ought to do her duty by us according.” 

“yy, my love,” put in Mr. Grimble, who, since 
Esther had been in the house, had grown particular 


‘in his grammar. “ Well, so she ought. Give her a 


jog, if you like, just to keep her up to the collar, you 
know, that’s all.” 

On the day that witnessed thie tonversation, head- 
ache, and that strange sense of gneasiness before al- 
luded to, had compelled Esther to seek her own 
chamber, where she sat with flushed and burning 
cheeks, striving vainly to compose her troubled 
thoughts. She no longer attempted to disguise from 
herself the strength of the feeling that poseessed her. 
She loved with a wild ineradicable love, the depths of 
which she dared not fathom. But, he?f— 

‘*I_I can not bear this,” she gasped, with a choking 
sob that seemed to give her pain. “Is it—is it real? 
Dare I believe him? Oh, if he can not leve me, let 
me die I” 

‘Miss Vann! Esther! A letter for you, dear,” 
said a small voice outside the bolted door, and the 
mnissive was skillfully passed under it, the bearer skip- 
ping away. 

Esther snatched it from the ground. It was not a 
short letter; but the contents appeared to be compre- 
hended at a glance. 

It was her lover's letter, coming like an answer to 
her prayer. Enough to say that George had set forth, 
with all the illogical but convincing arguments true 
passion will suggest, the reasons that existed for a 
speedy termination of the present condition of sus- 
pense. He implored her to place herself under the 
affectionate care of her only relative, in the home he 
had provided for the latter, to permit him to visit her 
there, and tosanction the preparations for their union 
at the earliest moment to which his prayers might in- 
duce her to accede. ; 

Thereupon began a fresh tumult in her soul. De- 
spite its passion there was apparent in George's letter 
an honest truth, before which all doubts dwindled 
and dispersed to air. The temptation to listen to his 
pleading was strong, while her own heart ceased not 
to whisper: “ Yield, yield; what would more ?" 
On the other hand, her sense of from 
the suddenness of the step. Their sligit and recent 
acquaintance, still more the fact of his having eo late- 
ly stood in the same relation toward another, demand- 
ed delay. She would pause upon it, and might Heav- 
en direct her judgment right ! 

Her meditations were interrupted by a tap at the 
door, just sufficiently imperious to denote the mistress 
of the house. Placing the letter in her bosom Esther 
hastened to admit her. 

‘*Oh, we feared that you were unwell,” began Mrs. 
Grimble; “but you are really looking better than 
usual. SoI may say, without fear of increasing your 
indisposition, what I came about. Your care of the 
children, Miss Vann, has contiderably relaxed of late.” 

‘*Ma’am,” faltered Esther, conscions that the charge 
was not entirely without foundation. 

“This must be amended, child,” said Mrs. Grimble, 
coldly pursuing her advantage. 

‘‘I_I have not been quite myself lately,” replied 
Esther, pressing her bot hand upon her brow. 

“*T have just made the remark that yeu look even 
better than usual,” said Mrs, Grimble, statelily. ‘! 
will thank you not to contradict me, Mise Vann.” 
(Esther courtesied.) ‘I do not wish for any words 
with you. I Jave merely to you that, in re- 
turn for the pecaliar advantages you enjoy in being at 
all times treated as a member of my family, I have a 
right to expect that your undivided interest and at- 
tention be centred in my children. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Perfectly, ma'am,” sald Esther: “and I have to 
thank you for this most opportune visit, which has en- 
aDled-me to decide- upon a point of distressing difficul- 
ty. Iam going to leave you.” 


“How! What! leave me, child?” exclaimed the 
alarmed lady. “ Whither could you go?” 

to Mrs. Margeeson's,” said Esther, quietly. 
(The name brought a slight color into Mrs. Grimble’s 
cheek.) “I am going to my aunt, who is now residing 
at Rosedale.” 

‘“*And—and the chil—_ Nonsense, Esther. I was 
only joking.” 

“Z am not,” said Esther, steadily. “1 shoiild not 
hold such jesting fair. 1 love your children, and ain 
indebted to you, and even more to Mr. Grimble, for an 
atnotint of kiniiness not always shown even to those 
who can give something in return. But my mind is 
made up. I will remain, however, for a few days, if 
you think fit, that my pupils may not be deprived of 
euch inefficient teaching as I can still afford : for, in- 
deed,” added Esther, rather appealingly, “I am not so 
well as you persist in believing.” 

Poor Mrs. Grimble was fain to accept this conces- 
sion, and the interview terminated, leaving oh her 
hands the unpleasant duty of informing her husband 
that not only had Miss Vann refused to be kept ‘‘ up 
to the collar,” but had slipped ont of it altogether. 

whither the last scene of this strange, 
eventful history conducts us, was a pretty, sequestered 
village, fn and around which more than one of George's 
ancestors had held property. Hence, though it was 
somewhat nearer to The Hale than George wonld have 
preferred—about four miles—he had selected it as an 
eligible residence for his faithfnl old servant, and pro- 
vided her with the prettiest cottage-dwelling in the 
district. Every thing requisite for comfort — even 
many elegances—had been liberally supplied; for 
George trusted it might prove the temporary nest of a 
brighter bird than she whom he sent forward to pre- 
pare the way. 

He was not disappointed. Esther came: and the 
third meeting in the world of these singular lovers 
took place in the little pleasance George had caused 
to be planted, regardless of expense, in imitation of 
that at The Graize. Happy beyond expression they 
lingered in the autumn-tinted wood-walks, or sat be- 
side the chattering brook, while Mrs. Turnover, in her 
glory, superintended the preparation of thore marriaze 
garments, etc., to which her darling could be prevailed 
upon to give but slight attention. 

Esther’s new-found peace seemed to impart a new 
beauty to her charming features; but there were still 
times when the feverish flush would reappear, and a 
quickened pulse and glistening tye indicated some 
morbid action lurking in her sensitive system. 

“One day, when George, who had been absent a lit- 
tle longer than usual, meeting her in her walk, leaped 
from his horse and clasped her hand, she gave a little 
involuntary cry of pain. George eagerly inquired the 
cause, and in doing so, noticed the peculiar feverish 
and excited expression we have mentioned. 

He learned that she had yesterday struck her hand 
accidentally against a book-case exactly upon the 
«car left by the rose-thorn at Gosling Graize. It had 
given her more pain than was easy to be accounted 
for, seeing that that famous wound had long sitce 
healed; and, besides an extreme tenderness on the 
«pot itself, she had since suffered from severe shooting 
pains, following the direction of the eurrounding 
nerves up to the very shoulder and neck. 

George looked at the scar. It was no longer white, 
but a dark, livid red, and that not only at the seat of 
the recent braise, but throughout its enéfre length. 

“* My darling, this must be looked to,” he said. *‘ The 
blow has touched a nerve. This terrible wound! 
When will it cease to reproach me, I wonder?” He 
kissed it softly as he spoke. 

** Do you know that even the tonch of your lips gives 
me a twinge of pain?” said Esther, laughing. “ But, 
what matters, dear? After all, a mere ecratch !" 

George lingered long that day, as if he could not 
tear himeelf from the side of his betrothed, whoee spir- 
its were higher than common. Wit and fancy sparkled 
through her merry talk, and when George reluctantly 
departed the night through which he rode seemed dark 
enough. 

When he was fairly gone Esther turned deadly pale 
and burst into tears, trembling, and at intervals sigh- 
ing heavily. A reaction had taken place. Mrs. Turn- 
over, frightened, insisted upon her going instantly to 
bed; and to make sure, saw her thither. 

But Esther could not sleep. Something oppressed 
her breathing. The shooting pains in her hand and 
arm became more frequent and acute. Soon the very 
silence seemed to grow intolerable, and she roxe and 
opened the window. The moon was near the full, and 
as Esther gazed wpon the shining mystery sailing 
smoothly and dumbly through the flelds of air a sudden 
and violent shiver darted throngh her frame. Afraid 
of a chill she closed the casement, and once more 
sought her pillow. This time she slept, indeed, but it 
was only to be the victim of frightful dreams. 

Wretched and unrefreshed she rose almost with the 
dawn, and was shocked at her own strange looks. 
With a strong mental effort she threw off the morbid 
uncasiness that tormented her, and, calmed with pray- 
er, walked out into the pleasance. The morning was 
dull and overcast; but this, perhaps, from harmoniz- 
ing with her present condition of mind, seemed more 
soothing than sunshine. At all events she felt herrelf 
growing better, when a little girl, who was proud to 
act as her special attendant, tripped up the garden and 
placed a letter in her hand. 

The writing was strange. She opened it, read—the 
blood, rushing’ to her head, almost blinded her—but 
she had caught the meaning: 

“* Beware of the step you are about to take. A ca- 
price, bitterly repented, estran for a moment two 

rts long and loyally united. Bat for you all had 
been well. F the h nest you think you 
have made. It and will be as 
nobly rewarded. 

There was no signature. But a legion of witnesses 
could not have brought home the truth more indisput- 
ably to Esther’s bursting heart. 

“This, this, then, was the coming horror !" she cried 
alond. “I felt it; I was warned. Yet still, so sud- 
den! My love so perfect, my hope so near! I—I will 
go in, and seek—" 

With faint, uncertain steps she made her way to her 
chamber. Hardly entered, she was seized with a con- 
spasm, so violent that, unable to reach 
hér bed, se san upom the floor. In doing #0 she 
struck her hand slightly om the ground. Instantly av 
acute pa ‘from the scar, shot upward, 
till it ended with piercing shock, as nail had been 
driven into her very brow. The faintness increased. 

“ Water,” she thought. ‘If I could only reach tle 


be a noble 


to cry out, but could pot. She could only mutter: - 


As if in awfal answer, a pang, more severe than any 
that had preceded it, shot from her wounded hand, 
succeeded by a convulsive tremor pervading her whole 
frame. She looked at thescar. It was red and angry, 
seemed ready to open; and even now giving out an 
ichorous fluid. The trttth flashed upon her. 

“T am lost!" gasped the tinhappy girl, sinking on 
her knees: “The mad dog !* 

After a second or two she rose and made two or 
three wild steps toward the door, as if to seek for aid : 
but, if so, the consciousness that no human help conid. 
now avail stopped her, and her thoughts flew to Georye. 
Even in that hour of anguish one comforting thought: 
visited her. It was for him she had incurred this end. 

But who—oh, who should tell him? What was to 
be done? Might Heaven send the needful strength, 
and keep her senses clear! She scarcely donbted of 
the latter, for, acquainted with the ordinary phenome- 
na of this fearful disease, she récollected that the senses 
came af rather stimilated by it than im- 
paired. 

Althotgh medicine conid not cure, it micht alleviate, 
mightretard. With acalmnees that astonished herrelf, 
Kether laid out her scheme ; for time was brief indeed, 
and nothing must go wrong. She sent werd to ber 
aunt that she should return to breakfast tn half an 
hour; then, putting on her thickest veil, hurried to 
the house of the village doctor. 

Mr. Woford was a young practitiover, with a wife 
who looked like a child, and several children, who 
looked as if they had no business there atall. He was 
alone in his surgery—he generally was—and thither 
Esther proceeded. 

Throwing back her veil, and displaying her flashed 
a and glistening eyes, the visitor held out her 

and: 

**Can you tell me, Sir, what is the matter with me?" 
she asked him, steadily. 

Mr. Woford smiled at the abruptness, but his look 
changed as he felt her galloping pulse, and remarked 
the tokens, manifest even to him, of unwonted disar- 
rangement. There was fever, he thought, but his 
opinion inclined to hysteria, and the questions be put 
to her were imepired thereby. He recommended re- 
pose of mind and body, and promised to send imme-. 
diately what he considered needful. 

He quickly prepared the things of which he spoke, 
added some careful directions, and would have at- 
tended her home, but this she declined. 

Mrs. Turnover was.watching for her darling, impa- 
tient to show her something that awaited her approval. 
Esther mechanically followed the good lady, but the 
sight of the object—her own bridal dress laid out in 
state—was, in her overwrought condition, too much 
for her. Uttering a loud despairing shriek, she sank 
upon the ground, surrendering herself for the moment 
to allthe grief and horror of her position. . Dixguire 
was no longer possible. It would soon become neces- 
sary, for the safety of others, to warn those around of 
the probably increasing violence of the parox ysms. 

The grief and terror of poor Mrs. Turnover would 
have turned her brain, but that, fortunately, the hon- 
est soul could not be brought wholly to believe that 
there was literally no hope—that a c. eature so fair and 
young, so innocent, so cherished, must die without 
remedy, and such a death! But the intrepid girl her 
self was the first to regain composure. She had te 
make the most of the brief interval of tranquillity the 
sedatives had obtained, and at once began her melav- 
choly task. 

She wrote to In terms such a& the purest rf 
fection alone could dictate, informing htm frankly of 
her condition, and entreating him te come to her that 
night. This letter was not to be dispatched to him 
till past noon; she had something else to do before 
they met. 

Accordingly he only received it on his return from. 
an afternoon ride, with what feelings I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. In his despairing anguish, one 
idea, almost like an inspiration, flashed across his 
mind. He remembered having heard, or read, that an 
eminent London practitioner, Sir Albert Ray, had, in 
his experience, met with two cases of admitted rabiea, 
which had, notwithstanding, resulted inacure. Catch- 
ing desperately at this stfaw, he dispatched an instant 
express to London, imploring Sir Albert, who was an 
old friend and schoolmate of his father, to hasten to 
Rosedale with all possible speed, His fingers could 
hardly form the terrible word that was to warn Sir 
Albert how necessary was this speed. “More than 
one life depends on your comitg,” wrote George, 
yielding to the ilinsory hope. ‘She is my betrothed 
wife; 1 can not bear her lose.” Then, mounting his 
«wiftest horse, he flew to Rosedale. 

Esther's next act, after writing to her lover, was to 
order a carriage. Nobody thought of remonstrance. 
There was something in her manner that forbade in- 
terference with any thing she might «fo. Alone and 
veiled she got into the carriage, and was driven to The 
Haie. There she asked if she could be permitted to 
see Miss Mulcaster alone—or, if not alone, with her 
mother. 

Miss Mulcaster was alone, in the garden, but she had 
been somewhat indisposed. The servant hesitated. 

“I too am an invalid,” said Esther, smiling sweet- 
ly, and, lifting her veil, disclosed a countenance now 
white as a shroud. The servant turned and led thé 


way. 
- Mildred was walking pensively on one of the side 


terraces. She turned with some surpriee to meet the 
upannounced visitor. 

“ Forgive, I beg of you, this intrusion,” began Es- 
ther. 

The face and voice sufficed: Mildred waved the serv- 
ant away. They were alone. * 

“ My object is three-fold,” said Esther: “to see you 
—to entreat your pardon—and to repair, if I may, the 
injury I have done to you and to another. My name 
is Esther Vann.” 

‘* Esther Vann !” exclaimed Mildred, the color rush- 
ing into her cheeks, ‘and you come—” 

“Soffer me to speak,” said Eether{“‘and do not 
wonder nor be alarméd. I am dying. I have but a 
few short hours to live, and those, perhaps, marked 


Mulcaster, you were to have been 
e loved you—will do so still. As for 


me, it was a short end transient dream. If he has 


wronged you, oh forgive hitm! has not he something 
to forgive? Take back from my dying band the treas- 
ure I had no rightto win. He—he is coming to-night. 
I have written to him to come and bid me farewell. 
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| | | with euch agony as to make death, imminent as it ix, 
| | too tardy. Again I pray you not to fear, but in char- 
| | ity to hear my words. [am dying from the poison of 
a mad dog’s foam infused into an accidental scratch 
| ' on my hand. You tam pele, and look pitifully on 
| ‘me. That is kind and hopeful, for my time—” she 
pressed her Hands forcibly on her bosom: “1 must 
Georges wit. 
| George’s wife. 
| water |" | 
| She did manage it; but, althongh longing to cool 
her half-filled goblet frum 
her. A Mlingwith« twisting, vermicular sen- 
eation in herthroat, threatened suffocation. Shetried | Let me have this comfort—dyingso young—that I have 
| | reunited those hands that shonid not have falan asun- 
der: reunited them, never to part again ungil we all 


| 


~ 
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meet beyond the tyranny of doubts, ard pains, and 
tears.” 

The latter, weeping, stooped tv raise and embrace 
ier, but Esther refused. 

prayer ? What «hall I say to him when he comes *” 

Say,” whispered Mildred, drowned in tears, ‘‘say 
that J have nothing to forgive, much to repent of.” 

‘Enough ! I will go,” said Esther, rising with diff- 
‘ulty to ber feet: 
fierceness and entreaty, Mildred's eager offers of sup- 
port and succor, made her way to the carriage and re- 
turned to Rosedale. 

All that day the convulsive paroxysms recurred at 
intervals. the progress of the disease being apparently 
but slightly checked by the palliatives to which she 
fad recourse. The patient became more and more 
intolerant of light: the slightest touch increased her 
suffering. and the mere mention of any fluid nourish- 
ment brought on the convuisive tremor. 

It was dark when George arrived. It would be 
neediess to depict the young man’s passionate de- 
In had striven to nerve himself for the 
meeting. The tight of her he loved dying in such a 
manner, and for him, broke Gown his manhood. Of 
the two, Esther was the more composed. She made 
him sit beside her, and, having somewhat calmed his 
sorrow, told him, after due preparation, what she had 
done that day, ending.by entreating him, as he would 
impart some comfvurt to her dying hour, to accept the 
peace she had prepared for him, and seek, in the re- 
newal of his earliest— perhaps most warranted—attach- 
ment, forgetfulness of this sharp but transitory grief. 

George heard her with doubt and bewilderment, as 
if he bardiy understood her words, or thought them 
expressions of delirium: but she convinced him to 
the contrary, and pressed her entreaties in such wise 
that he at lencth gave way. 

“If it be my misery to live.” he said, in a broken 
voice. ‘I will do it. J-will do any thtng that you 
command.” 

“*] am happy.” said Esther, softly. 
sank into an exhausted sleep. 

To the surprise of those around there was on the 
morrow no aggravation of the symptoms. The.dread 
march of the disease seemed to be arrested. But Mr. 
Woford warned them against any delusive hopes, add- 


Soon after she 


ing, with truth, that such periods of relief were known 


to occur. 

George's express returned from London almost as 
Swiftly as he had sped thither. He brought a letter 
from Sir Albert Ray, containing- as might indeed be 
expected—bnut littl comfort. The eminent phy sician 
bad cases on his hands as urgent, if less distressing, 
but would use his utmost endeavors to comply with 
George’s summons. He cautioned his young friend, 
however, to expect no real benefit from his coming : 
and, adrerting tv the cases instanced by George, own- 
ed that there was reason to believe that the parties in 
question might have been inoculated with the virus 
producing rabies at some antecedent period unknown 
to themselves. He added some brief suggestions for 
the patient's medical attendants. 

“Just what I am doing,” remarked Mr. Woford, 
with a satisfied air. 

It was not until] the fourth morning had dawned 
that Sir Albert Ray drove up to the cottage. His eye 
-faught the open windows. 

“*She lives yet!” he thought, with some surprise. 
The next moment he was beside the bed of the fe- 
. vered-tossing patient. George was astonished at the 
calm, confident, almoet cheerful face with which the 
renowned physician gazed upon a case which every 
one felt to be bopeless, and he presently descended to 
the drawing-room, there to await the word of doom. 

When Sir Albert rejoined him the look of comfidence 
uad vanished. He pressed his young friend's hand. 

hope *” murmured the latter. 

“ There should be none,” replied the other. ‘‘'I shall 
we ber avain, when I have spoken with her medical 
adviser—Mr. whom did vou say—Woford. He is sent 
ior, I think. This is, you say, the fourth day—the 
fourth?” (George assented.) ‘That is unusual..... 


As she concluded she sank at Mildred’s feet. - 


Answer me, do you grant my | 


--- 


and resisting, with a sort of mingled | 
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LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON—“He STANDS AT THE DUOR OF THE CHURCH PEEPING IN,” 


but there is no absolute rule.” And the dciter fell 
into meditation. 

‘Has this poor lady made benienas allusion to the 
cause ofherattack?” 

6s V ery frequent. ” 

‘Is she acquainted with the ordinary symptoms of 
the disorder ?” 

‘Too well, I fear! 

*“*Hem! It -may be so," 
fully. ‘‘Has she complained of a rising—a globular 


feeling (if I called.it by ite name, clavus hyetericus, 


you wouldn't understand me) in her throat” 

‘‘From the first.” 

‘“‘Where the deuce is Woford?” said Sir Albert, 
starting from his chair. ‘‘One question more, by-the- 
by. Had she suffered from any sudden and violent 
impulse of emotion 

** None that I am aware of,” said George ; “ but—" 

**Stay you here,” said the physician, and vanished. 

The ten minutes that followed seemed interminable. 
When Iris step was heard returning George's heart 
stood still. 

‘Can you bear hope ?” were the first words he heard. 
‘Mind, I say hope—no more. Then,” continued Sir 
Albert, without waiting for an answer, ‘‘give me a 


magnifying-glass. Look at the toy they offered me 


that ! 
said Sir Albert, thought- 


hydrophobia! 


above.” (He showed Mrs. Turnover’s spectacles.) 
“Nay, as I'm a living doctor, herg®@my own. How 
came I——-I remember. Come with me.” 

They went up stairs. Esther was sitting up in bed, 
pale as death. 

“There's a complexion for you!” cried the doctor, 
exultingly. ‘‘Talk to me of rabies, with a face like 
Woford was a baby, and, ‘faith, I’m net much 
better for listening to yon all instead of attending to 
my work myself. Come, mise, I must have another 


‘and a closer peep at that hand. Out with it!” He ap- 


plied the glass very,carefully, looking at it again and 
again. Then he fumbled a little with his waistcoat- 
pocket, and presently “saying, sweetly, ‘‘ Now don’t 
scream,” probed the open wound with a touch that 
absolutely wrung from the patient the shriek he had 
deprecated. It was but that single tonch. He waved 
something aloft. 

“There's your mad dog!” he shouted. Rabies ! 
Hydrofiddlestick! A rose-thorn and 
a lacerated nerve. In no more dangerthanJam! A 
sudden emotion brought on hysteria. Her own imag- 
ination did the rest. The case is uncommon. Keep 
her quiet—light solids. See, I am going to lie down 
for two hours. If, by that time, my lady bere is not 
drinking like a little fish I'll resign my diploma.” 


VISIT OF THE POPE TO THE EMPRESS CARLOTTA IN ROME.—[Sze First Pace.] 


The doctor was right. In two hours he had depart. 
ed, carrying with him countless blessings. 

It was the fifth morning. The lovers—such, alas! 
they were—sat together for the last time, for Esther 
was inflexible. George's oath and promise must be 
held as sacred as though her own life had not beep 
ransomed from the fearful doom that seemed tv threat- 
enit. Her whole soul was devoted to the task of rec- 
onciling him to the separation, which was inevitable, 
and must be immediate. 

How far she succeeded there is no occasion to relate. 
The trial was not decreed. 

George was summoned away for a few moments, 
and in his place there was kneeling a veiled figure. 
The veil was thrown aside, and never did Mildred’s 
angel-face look more angelic than while she whis- 

red: 

““My darling! I come to give you back your own. 
My compact was not made with the living Esther, but 
the dead. He is yours, and my blessing with him: 
for you have taught me a noble lesson, that shall not 
be lost upon this selfish heart. And do not fear or 
grieve for me. When we meet, in pleasant days (I 
hope) to come, I shall be able to confess that my hap- 
piness, which deserved a deadly wound, has, like this 
dear hand, after all, sustained but a mere scratch.” 


LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 


He stands at the door of the church peeping in, 
Bg troublesome beadle is near him; 
The preacher is talking of sinners and sin, 
And little Pat trembles to hear him: 
A poor little fellow alone and forlorn, 
Who never knew parent or duty— 
His head is uncover'd, his jacket is torn, 
And hunger has withered his beauty. 


The white-headed gentleman shut in the box 
Seems growing more angry each minute— 

He doubles his fist, and the cushion he knocks, 
As if anxious to know what is in it. 

He scolds at the people who sit in the pews— 
Pat takes them for kings and princesses. 

(With his little bare feet—he delights in their shoes: 
In his rags—he feels proud of their dresses !) 


The Parson exhorts them to think of their need 
To turn from the world’s dissipation— 

The naked to clothe and the hungry to feed— 
Pat listens with strong approbation! 

And when the old clergyman walks down the aisle, 
Pat runggup to meet him right gladly— 

“Shure, give me my dinner,” says he, with 2 smile, 
‘*And a jacket—I want them quite bat 


The kings and princesses indignantly stare, 
The beadle gets word of the danger, 

And, shaking his silver-tipped stick in the air, 
Looks knives at the poor little stranger. 

But Pat's not afraid, he is sparkling with jor 
And cries—who so willing to cry it ?— 

“You'll give me my dinner—I'm such a poor boy: 
You said so—now don’t you deny it!” 


The pompous old beadle may grumble and yvlare, 
And growl about robbers and arson: 

But the boy who has faith in the sermon stands there, 
And smiles at the white-headed Parson ! 

The kings and princesses may wonder and frown, 
And whisper, he wants better teaching : 

But the white-headed Parson looks tenderly down 
On the boy who has faith in his preaching. 


He takes him away without question or blame, 
As eager as Patsy to press on, 

For he thinks a good dinner (and Pat thinks the same 
Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 

And after long years when Pat, handsomely drest— 
A emart footman—is asked to determine 

Of all earthly things what’s the thing he likes best. 
He says, ‘‘Och! shure, the master’s ould cermin :"’ 
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THE OLD STORY. 


| was a woman, and I'd a heart, 
And I raved of love and of constancy, 
\nd he saw the tears to my evelids start, 
For he was the world to me! 


Ile whisper’d low when the spring-time flew, 
Of the tangled paths in which men stray, 
And around me all his arms he threw, 
His eyes were on fire that day. 


We parted: yes! Hut I clung to him, 
And I put up my lips to be kissed again; 
Dut the laughing eyes of the heav’n grew dim, 
And were swollen black with rain. 


They came to me when my love was gone, 
And said he was poor and toiled for bread ; 
They talk’d of ruin and tears alone, 
And my heart was dull as lead. 


And then they laid their bribe at my feet— 
’Twas the same old tale that is often told— 
They play’d on the strings of my heart's conceit, 

And dazzled my eyes with gold. 


I sold myself to a loveless thing, 
And I walk’d to the altar and there I lied; 
lor my heart was away with the primrose spring, 
And I by my husband’s side. 


And now you ask me what of the lie? 

I've paid full dear for my girlish greed; 
‘Twere better, I think, for a woman to die 
‘ Than to live the life I lead. 


I am alone, but still I can sing, 
And pray for the ruin of winter's rain, 
lor the scent of the primrose-crown of spring 
Will return to me again. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Wirn the changing season and the confirmed 
cold weather a change is taking place in the form 
of the chapeau, which now Covers more of a lady's 
head than has been the case for many months past. 
Velvet promises to be the favorite material, and 
blue, black, and gray, of every variety of shade, 
are the colors chiefly in vogue. The trimming is 
extremely simple, and consists either of jet orna- 
ments or glass beads and lace, with occasionally a 


.small ostrich feather, a bow of ribbon, or a single 


flower at the side. Bonnets of pale blue velvet, 
trimmed with white lace, and having white satin 
strings, are much in favor. ‘Those of black velvet 
are frequently bordered with a narrow cerise-color 
piping, and are occasionally turned up very slightly 
at the edges. The trimming in this case is merely 
a simple rose at the side. Strings, which are worn 
extremely long, are, accordirig to the shape of the 
chapeau, tied either uniler the chin or else beneath 
the chignon.. Spite of the sharpness, of the weather, 
the chapeau Mantille-Maintenon, which is rectan- 
gular in front, perfectly flat, and is made either of 
crape or tulle, with oceasionally a hanging border 
of lace, is a good deal worn.) The strings, which 
are passed over the top of the chapeau, cover the 
ears, and are tied tightly under the chin, generally 
in a very large bow, or else they are embroidered 
over with glass passementerie, and hang loose be- 
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THE OLD STORY—“I soup to 


low the chin, & la chaine Benoiton ; in which latter 
case a second pair of strings of narrow ribbon is tied 
under the chignon, the ends of which, being very 
long, float in streamers down the back. 


Casaques, which are still worn short, are made 
of velvet, cashmere, and cloth; the fashionable col- 
ers being maroon, deep violet, and black. Those 
which are of black velvet, and covered almost en- 


tirely with jet ornaments, seem to be most in faver. 
The lower edges are still cut into the moet fans a-t) 

shapes ; the sleeves at tithes fit close to the » ri-: 
at others they are full and open, the cufl~ |» ing 
slashed in some fanciful form. The lining i- invo- 
riably of some brilliant color, such as crimson, pale 
blue, mauve, or Magenta. Casaques of astrakan 


- are likely to be much worn this winter, and at- 


tempts are being made to introduce pardessus of 
black sitk, lined throughout with fur. These in 
variably hang loose upon the figure. 

For robes, velveteens, trimmed with jet buttons 
are getting much.in faver. A new robe, called the 
Clarisse- Harlow, after immortal her- 
oine, promises to become very fashionable every 
where this season. It is made @ queue, and is of , 
satin, moire, or taffeta, and may be worn indiscgiat- 
inately for visiting, dinner-parties, soirées; ete. 
The front of the jupe is perfectly straight; without 
plaits, and bebind is a long train. When trimmed 
with dentelle Cluny this robe presénts a most cle 
gant appearance; it is, however, generally worn 
extremely plain, with the e6rsage and jupe to cor- 
respond, the bottom of the jupe being perhaps slash- 
ed with satin of the same shade of color as the robe. 
For evening~dlress we have sea-green foulards spotted 
over with small white-shaded flowers and trimmed 
with taffeta ; with a square corsage cut @ /+ rierge, 
and an embroidered canezou and long muslin sleeves 
with enfredeux of Cluny. For walking-dress a new 
black silk has been introduced, entirely free from 
gloss. The robe is made without plaits and @ queue; 
the front is trimmed with a biais of velvet satin 
bordered with white dentelle Cluny spotted with 
black. The corsage & busguc is trimmed like the 
robe, the sleeves fitting closely, and being similarly 
trimmed in stripes. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Robe of foulard des Indes. Pardessus of 
cashmere, embroidered with jet ornaments, with jupon 
to correspond. Chapeau of green velvet. \ 

Fig. 2.—Jupon of poplin, witha border embroidered 
with black s Ik. The tunic, which is of a different 
ehade of color, is trimmed with black taffeta. Paletot 
of cloth. Chapean Mantille; with a rose at the side. 

Fig. 3.—Robe Clarisse-Harlow, of foulard or taffeta, 
the seams trimmed with a silk cord, with a similar 
cord running round the bottom of the jupe. Black 
velvet paletot, trimmed with safin ahd jet ornanients: 
Chapeau of plaited gray velvet, with small ostrich 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Robe of taffeta on a plaited jupon, the robe 
being caught up in tufts.. Casaque peplum of cash- 
mere embroidered with jet ornaments. Chapeau Man- 
of black lace, also embroi ad witl 

et. 


ARTIFICIAL ANIMAL PRODUC- 


TIONS. 

Tuere is a French legion called the “ Zephyrs,” 
which is composed of vagrants, who are compelled to 
serve as a correction for offenses committéd by them. 
They are, nevertheless, for the most part jovial, amus+ 
ing fellows, of whom the drollest stories are told. We 
note among others, as an artistic invention ofa Zephyr; ~ 
the phenomenon in Naiural History which so 
the wise heads of the Parisian learned men ; cele 
brated long-snouted rat. 

This animal has a proboscis like an elephant; thaf 
is to say, a long excrestence ts nose of about 
two centimetres, and hairy like the reat of the 
the most remarkable feature of which is that it 
thicker at the tip than at the upper end; an arrange 
ment which is entirely opposed to the ordinary laws 
of Nature. Only recently a number of these, long: 
snouted rats was cxhibited before an immense crowd 
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of people apon the Boulevards in Paris and sold for 
six francs apiece. Twenty of them were enjoying 
themeecivez quite comtentedly in a cage when some 
incredulons person, fearful of deception, pricked one 
of them in the snout with a needle. The animal, ; 
whose feet and month were beld fast by the 

equeaked and writhed with pain, and a drop o1 blood 
issued from the wound. The experiment proved con- 
clusively that the wast a real appendage 
which was organically connected with the whole sys- 
tem of the animal. The long-snonted rat ie neverthe- 
leas a production of art, which is accom in the 
following manner: Two rate are taken and tied by the 
feet to a board, the nose of one being close to the tail 
of the other, an incision is made with a email knife in 
the nose of the hinder rat, into which is firmly inserted 
the point of the other's tail; the mouth is 

bound together with the amputated tail, and both rats 
are ieft in the same position for forty-eight hours. 
After the lapse of this time the living flesh has taken 
root and grown together, two or three centimetres 
Jength is then cut from the tail of the first rat and he is 
eet free. The mouth of the other is unbound, but 
it is still kept tied to the board and fed, and in the 
confse of a month the wound is so completely healed 
that the sharpest eyes could never detect a trace of the 
operation, The old Zouave who exhibited these rat- 
svld them all with creat rapidity, and it is said that a 
ecientific man boucht a pair of them for the purpose 
of propagation. They no donbt will many, 
bat the proboscis will be wanting. 


A ApvertisixG AGENcy is that of Mr. 
S. R. Nuu#s, No. 1 Scollav's Building, Boston, Mass. 
We have-had business. transactions with Mr. Nr-xs 
for a number of years, and he has uniformly been 
prompt and honorable in meeting his engagements. 
If all advertising agents were as honest as Mr. N., 
there would be a good many less swindling concerns 
in the Atlantic cities—such concerns as annually 
“swing around the circle” of country publishers, 
seeking whom they may—cheat.—Rochesier (N. Y.) 
Rural New Yorker, New. 10, 1866. 


_LETTER FROM MRS. GENERAL 
GRANT. 


Tue following letter, addressed to the Grover 
& Baner Sewing Machine Company by Mrs. Gen- 
eral GRANT, expresses the opinion of every lady 
who has ever used a Grover & Baker Machine: 

GrvtL_ewey,—It affords me t pleasure to bear 
Witness to the excellence of the Family Sewing Ma- 
chine manufactured by your Company. I have one 
of them-in my family for some two years; and from 
what Mcnow of its workings, and from the perme d 
of many of my friends who use the same, I can ha 
ly see how any thing complete or give 
better satisfaction, 

The tI have 
ever seen, end was friends who pur- 
chased it at the Saultary Fair Fair ot Philadelphia in 

Very truly yours, oo 


ns. U. 8. Grant. 
WASHINGTON D.C., October 24, 1868, 


Dexorrst’s the Model Parlor 
Magazine of America, combines reliable Fashions, 
popular Masic, brilliant and original magnifi- 
reut Engravinge, illustrated Poems, Architecture, full- 


size Patte and other valuable features. 
cember Namber, with splendid Christmas no 
bow ready. 
** BURNETT’ ion is a sufficient guarantee 


of the excellence of his preparations.”—-BcrNetT’s 


Standard Flavoring Extracts and Cocoaine for the 
air, &c.— Boston Journal. 


Mors ax» afflicted diacolor- 
ations on the face, called moth 

should use Perry's Morus anp It is 
infallible. Prepared and sold by Dr. B. C. Peery, Derm- 
atologist, No. 49 Bond St., N. ¥. Sold by all druggists. 


Decewner Number of Deworrst’s “Young Amer- 
ica" ready, with splendid Christmas Novelties, Christ- 
mas Engravings, Christmas Stories, Christmas Toys, 


and other beautiful and entertaining things for the 
Boye and Girls, including Music of og | Santa 
Claus. Single copies, 15c., mailed $i 
with a Microscope as a ten i Pu ed by 


Jennincs Demorest, No, 473 Broadway, New 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\~NAUSEOUS 
D.D.& Ces MEDICINES D.D.& Ces 


Taken without Paste or Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & Cos 
Soft Capsules, 
Containing pure eee of very best quality. 

uch as 


Castor oil, Citrate of iron and quinine, 
‘Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwegia 
Cod-liver oil with iodide | And other nauseous 
of iron, medicines. 

Ask for Dick's Soft Capsiies, and taken 

Sold by draggists gonaty. VICTOR E. MAU GER, 
110 Reade Street, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CUEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $19, $16, 
$2 * and $36. Prite of an Office, with Press, $15, 
|, $45, and $7@.- Send fora cirenlar to the LOW 
RESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP fo for ~ Family, 
Laundry, and Hotel use. Hah the Soap Sn 
bailfthe Labor, and your 
Bri a, and Sweeter—a result leasing 
satisfactory. SAVONINE will run 
deli cate color, proving it cam not injure the most "del. 
icate fibre. The cost so small, the result so great, that 
the poorest housekeeper, when familiar with its value, 


will call it 
ow manufa n country b - 
GAN SOAP COMPANY. 
enc exroo 0 INITY PL 

NewYork. ‘Yar N. 
boxes of 6 the. , Bo. 
Agents appointing. Apply with reference. 


as 
poun holesale prices, 

Parties of small means for goods to sell can 
have orders put up in to suit their 
trade, but we can not make any im price, as 
our profits for the last six years have not averaged 
more taco cents per pound. 

been made in the Tea trade, we start with the 

profits of the factors. 

lst. The Americam House in China or Japan makes 
large profits om their sales or shipmentse—end 
of the richest retired merchants in this country 
mete 

The Banker makes large profits the for- 


i 


and the 

ceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 

propose to show why we.can sell so very much jower 

our correspondents in- 
apan, one ¢artage, and a emall profit to ves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 


‘it 


tb. 
GREEN TEAS, S0e., $1, $1 10, best #1 
MIXED (black and green), 7uc., Suc., We., best $1 


@ b. 
JAPAN, 10, best $1.25 
$1 18, best $1 20 9 
GUNPOW DER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


American 
81 and $3 Vesey Street, 


Mee. . 


Ground Java.......G. W. R -at 
Ground Java.......d. = 
Ground Java....... 4, D. Stall .....at 


P.S.—All towns, villages, or or manufactories, where 


large number of men clubbing 
er, can reduce are eaaged, by clubbuny vogeth- 
one-third by senting 2 directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 83 Vesey Srezer, cognzr or Cavncn. 
Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 


sw We esey 
8 Store is at No. 31 and ie 
Church 8t 
arties for our store will please bear in 


B. Sold everywhere, in 


von. fact to be be 
reme 


in many cases. 

4th. its arrival here it is sold by the and 

the Purchacer sells it to the Speculator in of | 

cep 

‘The Speesiator sells tt to the Wholesale Tes 

6th. The Wheoleaaic Tea Dealer it to the Whole- 

sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 


l band, and we here- 
ith send you Club fo. with additional list to 
first incladed, which you will please send as be- 
fore, C.0.D., to my 
Thanking you for the complimentary package, 
I remain yours truly, 
Wa. H. Park. 
No. 1 Ringgold Street, Boston. 
the. Mixed ........... . J. Heyan ......at $1 00 $5 00 
6 the. Mixed .............E. Henley .....at 100 600 
2 the. Mixed .............L. Grover......at 100 200 
8 ihe. Mixed... M. Lees.....at 10 8 00 
2 ihe. Mixed... Litchfield. ..at 1 00 2 00 
2 he. Mixed .... D. Holmes --at 100 200 
the. Mixed ......... H. Hardy...at 100 200 
1 H. Cohn.......at 1.00 100 
1%. Mixed.............C. H. Smith... .at 100 
2 ths. Mixed .............C. H. Haven...at 100 200_ 
1 Mixed ..... A. Small at 10 100 
1 bb. Mix Bt 10 100 
1%. Japan ....... Sarbell ..... 100° 100 
1 Japan ...... at 100 100 
1 mh Japan eeeteeeee Ww. at 1% 1% 
1 b. Japan .. e*@eeeeeveeeee C. E. Cook oe At 110 110 
1%. Japan .............Mre.Gould....at 19 125 
2 the. Japan .........+++.C. W. Hardy... 1% 250 
1 b. Oviong ............A.C 100 100 
1. Oolong ............d. 080 0 80 
1%. Oolong ............G. French .....at 100 100 
1 b. een .C. H. Smith ... 100 100 
1%. Oolong ....... Forbes .....at 100 100 
1h Cc, Hessie......at 100 100 
1 b. Ovlong Petter ......at 100 100 
1 b. Ovlong esp Francis. .... 100 100 
2 Ihe. Oolong ......... J. Pinkham ...at 070 14 
8 Ite. Oolong ............0. Pinkham ...at 240 | 
1 imperial ..W. Hont ......at 1% 12% 
1 English Breakfast. -M. Bark....... 120 
1 English Breakfast... Young .....at 1 1% 
2 Ibs 4 ixed 10 2 
2 tba. F. Coffee * Cobb ..... 80 60 
4 ihe. F. 30 120 
1. F. 80 
1 b. 
2 the. 8300 
it BO 
1 
2 Ibs. 
1 b. 


Marion Hariand’s New Wovel is now Ready! 
- SUNNYBANK. _ 


Manion Author of “ Alone,” “ H'dden 
SHELDON & New York. 


SEASON OF 
STORMS. 


The blasts of autumn and the chill storms of early 
winter are apt to make sad inroads upon the constitu- 
tions of the feeble: In old tames, at the commence- 
ment of every season, it was the fashion to take a 


The people of our day understand 
the method they adopt they exhibit a wise discrimina- 
the 


of commerce, or any of the 
pare 
invigorant procurable in the market— 
HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. . 
Their faith is well founded. Never has any tonic 
medicine been prepared with such scrupulons precision 
and conscientious care. It is a vegetable compound 
of which every ingredient is sound, wholesome, and 
medicinal in the trae sense of the word. Now we have 
three prominent national complaints. One half of the 
adult of the United States suffer mare or 
less either from diseases of the stomach, derangements 
ofthe liver, or affections of the kidneys. In no other 
land ander Heaven are these maladies so general as in 
thie country,-and HOSTETTER'S BITTERS ie a spe- 
cific for them all, unless organic in their origin, and 
therefore beyond cure. And let those who are fortu- 
mate enongh to be exempt from them at present un- 
derstand one great fact, viz.: that an occasional use 
of this vitalizing tonic will as certainly prevent them 


| ite genial beams d 


WHO WANTS A WEW RIFLE? 


Every way superior to the Needle Gun. Who wants. 
a splendid Piano, Melodeon, Sewing Machine, Knit- 
ting Machine, Washing Machine, Clothes Wringer, or 
a Library of choice Books, including New Pursioc- 
All these are given as for Clubs 
of Subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1867. Send stamp for circular to FOWLER & 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


for 
Chilblains, Old 


Sores, and ail Bhin 
DALLEY’S 


MAGICAL PAIN EXTRACTOR. Sold every where. 
Sent by mail, 3 cts. H. DALLEY, 49 Cedar St, N.Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS, $250 a Male and Fe- 
to sell the GENUINE Ct COMMON-SENSE |: 
4 iG MACHINE. only $20, Ev- 
ery machiné warranted 6 address 


ARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
are Pani $1,000,000 worth of DEY ‘GOODS 
in Dresses, Coat Balmoral! Skirts, 
assortment of WATCHES, 

and FANCY GOODS, at 


y, room No. 3. 


price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very lib- . 
Send 2 ets. ra wenties which will show you 
| what obtained for ONE OLLAR. and to those 


can be 
who desire it wo will seud our terms $0 agents. 
New York, October, 1866. 


JAMBS VICK, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Grower and Importer of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
new Seed Catalogue for 1867 is 


nvm in pres, t It will tain 75 or more pages, 
nex con or 
finely illustrated with about 100 engravings, and a 
beautiful Colored Frontispiece 
deme aan t free to all my cuétomers of 1866; to all 
others, pgice 15 cents— the cost, 


$5 SBWinG 


First and embodiment of 


eration, sews with DOUBLE OF SINGLE THRzAD of 411 
xtreordinary rapidity, maki TEEN 

stitches to each evolution of ti wheel. w ] 

HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, BUN UP BREADT 

Strongest manufactared. Wamena 


get out of order in It has teceived the a 
al of the prinelpal journals ad of those 


ve USED 

“ With ngle or donble thread, tt silently yet very 
diy does the sti 

gle mac sent to an f 

the country pe box, with printed 


instru receipt ress, packed In A price, Safe del 


Ad 
PANY, FAMILY Y GEM ‘SEW WING "MACHINE COM. 
office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR without regard to 


each, 
- value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 


are to get. Send 2% cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list and particu- 
lars, terms to » gehen, which we want in every 
town and count H. WINSLOW & CO., 2s 
Broadway, New fork. 


NO ONE NEED BEIN THE DARK. __ 


Oren ror Usr. 
"£98004 GA901,) 


THE IMPROVED FOLDING. 
POCKET LANTERN. 


They are made fn very LIGHT, STRONG, 
and DURABLE: can be ED and carried in 
POCKET or TRA VELING BAG with SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, occupying the space of a CIGAR- 
CASE, and are opened and closed as readily. They 
contain, haw yd open or = loeed, matches and extra 


GEN- 
CLES. by Mai PREV on receipt of 
$1 25 for large size, $1 for — 
to Dealers. LIUS IVES & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 
No. 49 Maiden Lane, New ¥ and 
ufacturers of 
THE SAFEST, m VENTEN'? 
way THE LAMP R USED, 
as = as 
ly, all OUT REM REMOVING the 
or CHIMNEY, or u the BURN 
“ar Call or send for 
HE ATMOSPHERIC LAMP. No Smoke. No 


Smell. No Chimney. This is no hum 
ent-burner affair, but a lamp peculiar to 
only one ever invented that will produce a Ww. 
flame common kerosene or coal Prot 
of these lamps will find sale in 
they entirel gery with the use of ch 
double the light, and consume less oil, H. D 
Salesroom, No. 2 Courtlandt Street, New Y 


WONDER BOX,” with 900 glasses and 

Py e size, ce reas, inclos 

price, [VES ES & SARGENT, Albany, N. aid 


Hurreh for Young 
THE DECEMBER No. OF DEMOREST'’S YOUNG 
AMERICA NOW READY. 

e, artistic, and 


A new en 
MontuLty Maea- 
— for BOYS and GIRLS Lay $1 50; additional 


, New York. Every Girl, eve Parent, 
ont ‘every Teacher = that YOUNG AM CA is 
zine they ever saw. See- 


WHISEERS. 
Dr. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA will force Whiskers 
smoothest 


or Mustaches face or chin. Never 
known to fail. for trial sent free. Address 
REEVES & 78 Nassau Street, New York. 
profit in se , man or 
Address 
THOMAS & Washington Bt. 


> 


The lied, 


and watches. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman t. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Collection suitable for all occasions is con- 
tained in THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TRUMPET. 
a hew Juven tata. Price, cen 
Boards, 35 cents. Sent postpaid. OLIVER DITSON 
Publishers, Boston. 


An Assorted Case of Fine Wines, &c., $15. n- 
ing One Dozen, viz.: 2 Bottles Cham 1 
dy, 2 Bourbon Whisky, 3 Port, 3 Sherry, 1 Gim All 
| brands. P assorted to order at 

rates. 


gz All orders receive careful attent 
O'Connor & Co., Wine Merch’ts, 54 


Cedar S8t., 


EAR READER,— 

Cap you look back to the da of ef your childhood, 
when you could get a beautiful ~ Aang to read? 
Now make some little friend . h ou then 
were by new Fai ublished— 

Aspinax; or, The Enchant Dwa mbellished 
with twenty-five ae ings. mail, postpaid 
on receipt of Fifty Cents 

= We STRON Toy, ‘Book, and Manu- 


facturer, 599 Broadway, New York. 


$150 PER YEAR a by SHAW & CLARK, 


Biddeford, Maine, or Chicago, Mlinois. 


A MONTH! New Bosrvese ror 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
$30,000 IN GREE 
Send for our circular and GOLDEN ENVELOPES, 
drawing articles of value, and a chance of drawing 


30,000. Two envelopes for 60c., or 5 for $l. Address 
ufacturers’ “Association, 197 New York. 


over’s s Champion Lever Truss, 
Stockings, Shoulder-Braces, &c. Send for 


pamphiet. 11 Aun Street, New York. 


Year paid to Sowing Mes Machine ts by 
Wd. oO. for paniculars. 


OLD FEET, and eee A other distressing maladi 
occasioned by elastics on the limbs, eatirely ob: 
viated by Mme. orest’s STOCKING SUSP 
R: very simple, efficient, convenient, durable, 


tant! ust uiring no conte r buttons, and 
Sold No al 473 New York. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 

Our theory: Local disease, whether of the stomach 
and bowels, enlargement of the joints, rheumatic 
pains, cutaneous eruptions, even dyspeptic complaint, 
boils, or whatever form such local disease puts on, are 
so many ‘‘ Proors” o1 a disordered state of the bloud 
and bowels, which 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS 
correct and cure.’ and 40,000 certificates 
say this is so. B. BRANDRETH. 


ie 
— 
j 
| Always Wholesale Establishment. May patenied June 
| —— 1363. The celebrated FAMILY G SEWING Ma’ 
| We have many inquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) ask- CHINE, with cziurtie attachment, is nouwrLrss iz 
. | ing what discount we make to the Trade from our 
wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a 
Wholesale Corporation, and we bave but one price. reas 
The way in whieh we te beoak peckages at all 
: was, that during the high prices of Teas we 
means compelied to 
ciaewhere about «dala per pound more than we wer’ strong cathartic as a safeguar@against a change of tem- 
% ee ee because they could | perature. It was a worse than senseless practice. 
| not to buy ve pounds of us at one time- There- 
) , fore, in order to lighten these burdens, we consented 
if] 
| 
ee Dealer at a of 15 to 2% cent. 
THE PROFIT HE GAN GET. 
Banions, 
wants of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the | pus 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$ 
| 
90c., $1, | 
Bostox, Mass., Nov. 6, 1966. 
or 
New York: 
— 
For Merchants, Draggists, and ali Wuo wien to prin 
neatly, cheaply, and ously. Circular sent free 
Se Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 10 cts. Apaus Press Com. 
| 
4 ing is believing. Send for copy. 
| | 
se BOOK OF WONDERS.—Contains informa- 
ore and & “tion Of importance-to alj, eld and -young, male 
is an im- -No one should be 
are map without it. t poses 
O.°A. Rourbash, 122 Nassau 
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A 4 Very Popular and Handsome Subscription Book ! 
100,000 Copies of f this ‘National Work 


BE 
- SOLD'IN ONE YEAR, . 
Evrry ‘Posstss a Cory or 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON 
DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
At the low Price of $5 00. 
Containing Twenty-five s lendid Steel-plate Portraits 
‘of the Noted Beauties. of the Revolutionary Period, 


engraved from original Paintings by 
ton, ple: Gainsborough, Stuart. Trum- 


ether contem 


ul, Mabon The work is enti 


The Republican Court; 


By RUEUS W, GRISWOLD. " 
In one volume,. royal Svo, containing 481 pages. 
The design ofthe.‘t Republican Court” is to give an 
interesting and. frithfal of Private and So- 
cial Life of this Country in the Days of Washington.” 
Referring as briefly as possible to political affairs, it 
introduces the great ch aracters of that illustrious age 
in their personal s—in the parlor, ball-roo 
the theatre—in anecdotes, descriptions, and details o 
every-day experience. It embraces particular narra- 
tives of President. Washington's celebrated Tour 
through the Eastern States, with all its festivities, 
rades, &c., and of the subsequent Tour through the 
outhern States, with the a may and enthusiastic 
reception in Charleston, Angus 
cw Agents wanted throu e country. Lib- 
wank terms and exclusive ter Bound pros- 
th rujed popes pe ribers’ na and 
showing thowing sample of binding, supplied to agents for $1 50, 
Apply at once to; 


. APPLETON & CO. 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
‘ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE: COMPANY'S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


mgbont 
given. 


WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY. 
“ALIOVdVS 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Incompearably the best for Family Use. 
No. 848 Broadway, New York 
THEIR SUPERIORITY VINDICATED BY THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 
GOLD MEDAL. Fam Maxyrianp 1366. 
Av. Tae Hieuser at mar Ineti- 
Ture, New Youn anp Pexyertvania Strate Fairs 


™ a 


At the Maryrtanp Far, as the 
“BEST FAMILY SEWING 


G MACHINE,” 
And at the Nzw Yor« Srare Fam as the 
“BEST FAMILY-SEWING MAC 
“BEST DOUBLE THREAD SEWING MAC - 
= ous two completely covering all the grownd), 
for th 
Best or Sewing Macame Worx,” 

As can be seen by the following comprehensive and 
couclasive report of the committee of practical and ex- 
a mechanical experts appointed by the State 

ard to —— into the merits of the different 
Sewing Machines: 

ca and thorou nvestigation into the respective 
merits of the varions machines submitted fongexamina- 
tlon, find the Elliptic Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine to be 
superior to all others in the following po 

Simplicity and Thoroughness 
struction. 

of Operation and Management 

* Noiselessness and Ra idity of M. of 

** Beauty, Strength, oan Elasticity of Stitch. 

Variety and.Perfection of A 
of Work. 

“ Compact nees and Beauty of Model and Finish. 

** Adaptation to material of any thickness by an Ad- 
jJustable Feed Bar, and in ision 
with which it executes the Lock-Stitch, by means of 
the Elliptic Hook, and we Sheceioks award it the First 
Premium as the 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


nts, and 


mae also for the above reasons the First Premium as 


"BEST DOUBLE THREAD SEWING MACHINE. 


ETERS, 
“HECTOR MOFFAT, Committee.” 


The above report fully accor accords with the almost unan- 
imous nion of the best im ju and Sew- 
ing Machine experts, as well as of all others who have 


need this machine, whieh is incomparably 


the most sim 


durable in use; and 
the moat complete in the of its at- 
tachments for every kind of work, and therefore infinite- 
ly the most perfect Family Sewing Machina, for which 
pur its superiority is preéminent and unquestioned. 
achines (which are warra Jor ‘two years) for- 
warded to any part of the world, with printed instrne- 
tions (which enable any one tooperate them with- 
ont the slightest difficulty) for use, on receipt of the 
price in current fands or by draft ; or they may be sent, 
1 oe wom to be collected on delivery, on receipt of rat- 
assurance that it will then be made; and all 


orders 3 from a distance will be as faithfully filled as if a 


personal _~ and selection had been made. 
rrangements made with parties of energy, 
and capital, who may wish to engage 
n the sale o these machines, as nts, in such terri- 
ad as yet remains unoccupied; for further informa- 
tion in regard to which, and for private circular, ad- 
dress ELLIPTIC SEWING MA E COMPANY, 
No. 543 Broadway, New York. 


Y OINTMENT. 
p he greatest medical Discovery ever offered ; sells 
nnter, and cures all cases of Burn 
Gathered Breasts, Piles, Ch blainsa, Rheuma- 
ism,.Corna, &e. Every body should getit. Price 26 
Liberal terms to Agenta, D ruggists, and Coun- 
talers. Depot, 157 Chatham Street, New York. 


PER DAY paid to Agents by BOW. 
$28 23 80 MAN & 115 Naseau 8 » N.Y. 
100 Pha for Se. 
te 
of Fe C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. ¥ 


REMEMBER THE LITTLE ONES; 
THE DESTITUTE any ORPHAN CHILDREN or OUR 


COUNTRYS DEFENDER S. 


GRAND CHARITABLE FAIR 
PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


IN AID OF THE 


HOME AND SCHOOL 


FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION OF 


Tke Destitute Childyen 


% OF OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PROPLE. 


This Tome anp Scnoor was chartered in the year objects above. set forth. Applicants sre 


- ceived from all the States in the Union: its sphere.of usefulness is constan sing, te ~ tpl 
numbering over 120; and d are the requests for the shelter and care of eualy deve , ube children ‘ow sole) 
(on 


for want of room to accommodate them. Thé old and unsuitable ei 
now occupied, must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; 
upon the public with a firm belief that the Patriotism and Generosity of the American 
spond to the wants of the Little Ones, and that a suitable editice will be 

Fair and Festival, which shall standin the cause of humanity as a 

** Reymblics are Ungrateful, Fm] which shall, in affording an 


O the trite assertion that 
ornament among her institu 


rebuke 
an asyinm for var Country's C 


New 
the Officers and Managers of the ‘‘ Tome and School" for the ry and Mamte of 
tute We, the Of of our Soidiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and Desti- 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, of all wno desire with ns to see the “ and Schoo}” ¢uabled to 
receive and care for ail needy ones President. ta shelter and prot 

Mrs. General Utyaszs 38. Presid Mrs. Hervey G. La 

Mrs. Cuas. P. Daty, Acting J. 
Mrs. Major-Gen. J. U. FREMONT lst Int Vice-President. Mrs. W. Gramonn. 


Mra. J AMES GILLIES. 
Mrs. C. 
Mra. Wu. Mauer. 
Mrs. BaTJsEx. 


Mrs. Forster, 2d 

Mrs. Joun 8. 
Mrs. Davin Hoyt, Secretary 
Mrs. Wa. S. Hittyer, ding Secretary. 


New York, October 1, 1866. 
The undersigned desiring to express our sympathy and onite our efforts with the “ Rene and School” for 

the Education and Maintenance of the Destitute Children of = Soldiers and Sailors, located in the City of New 

York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the Ladies the Officers and Managers of that Institution 

Committee in their approaching "PALE PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 

neral Van Virer. Brevet Brigadier-Geueral James F. Haut. 

Major-General Franor C. Bartow. Judge Chas. P. Daiy, Ch'n of Committee. 

Brigadier-General Joun Jno, H. Warrs. 

Brigadier-General WiLLiaM Ha... 

Brigadier-General Rusu ©. Hawains. 


The following card will be fally appreciated by the publ pubiic, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 
**Te the Managing Directors of the Festival :—Symypathizing with your object, | —— in tendering 
you, gratuitously, my professional services on the uccusion of your Festival, aenovore Tuomas.” 


The Fair will open on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
way and Twenty-third Street, New Yerk. Tv be conciuded by tne 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 
COOPER NEW YORK, 


Saturday-Evening, December 22, 


by the audience tu 


$100,000 in Presents ; 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festival there will be iasued 
200,000 Tickets at One Dollar each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS 1 TO BE AWARDED. 


Under the Musical direction of THEODORE” THOMAS, Esq. | on which occasion a Committee will be chosen 


1 Present in United States Greenbacks . 

1 Splendid Country Residence in W extchester County near New York City. pec e 

1 corner House and Lot, Jamaica Avenue, Kast New ork ec ete 6 ele « 

1 House and Lot adjoining above. .....+-«-. ciple 0 6 6 

1 House and Lot in Brookiyn, N.Y. eee ° 

1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (complete) . ¥,500 

1 Grand o (Steinway's) . nes ‘ 1,000 

Lots in Harlem, City ot New York, $1500 each ec o 

1 Set of Diamonds (Ring -Rings, and Pin) ee eles ceo 

1 Paid up Policy of Life fe Insurance for ple 6 

1 Oil Painting of General ete 

20 Silver-plated Tea Sets, @$i5.. . . 

100 Celebrated ‘“* Empire” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, ois Broadway - +00 

1000 (2 vols each), being a complete lilustrated History of tne War . . 

100v Call Bells and Plated Fruit Knives,@#3 . . 4,000 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz. : Sets of Cooper’ 8, Lossing’ 8, Bancroft's, and 
Irving’s and thdse of other Eminent Authors; Musical Instruments, Parlor und Untice Furni- 
ture, Wri Cases, Ladies’ Work Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Photograph Aibuma, Breast Pins 
= or gs, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera Glasses, Black Wainut Pic- 
Frames, Gentlemens’ Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Styie Dress Hat#, American Embiem 
Cards for Parlor Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Ladies’ 
and Gents’ -Wh — Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, — &c., 

Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valned at . ole @ 0 


THEODORE THOMAS, Esa., 


lorty performers being a y engaged, nothing spa make 
the finest Musical Fe Festival ever given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 


The tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Druggists, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they 
can be obtained at $1 00 each, or in quantities at the Club Rates.—Subecription Lists are now ready tur Soi- 
diers and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Wircu- 
lars giving full directions and terms to Agents will be mailed on recept ——— for postage. 


may be sent direct to us inclosing thle money, from $1 to letter at our risk; with 
stamp for return postage. amounts ~hould be sent in Drafts or by Express at the following 
CLUB RATES: 
Ticketa to Ome AGATOSS. . 40 Tickets to one address . 885 00 
10 Tickets to one address... 9 OO} SO Tickets to one addrese. 
20 Ticketa to one address 100 Tickets to ome address. ...... 36 
80 Tickets to ome address... 0D 


Address all orders and communications to 
THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, or to 
N. H. DAVIS, Agent for the Home and School, 
616 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


> ire in on on behalf of Home ], the liberal donation of $500 made 
Emp achine Company of No. 616 Broadway, an. 
"Editore are i to notice this Charitable Pair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 


benevolence # 
er ae Donations for the Fair will be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 616 


‘THOMAS & 0O., Managing Directors, 
616 Broadway, New York. 


+ taining the Numbets for six 


COMMENCEMENT OF VOL, XXIV. 


Harper’s Magazine 


For December, 1866. 


Cowrents : 
BALLAD OF UNCLE JOR. 
—At Rest. 
THE SECRETS OF SABLF. ISLAND. - 


ILLvsTRATIONS.—Gving to a Wréck.—Honse of — 


Refage and Station. — 
Wreck. — The. © — Videttes. — 
Wild Ponies, 
A REMINISCENCE OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
—The olti MilL—The André Mon- 
at. over the Pocantico.—-The old 
Dutch 8 Castle.—Irving’s Grave. 
—The Memorial C 


THE BURGLARY RV H. 


THE WORK OF SALVATION. 

GILBERT CHARLES STUART. 

VINE LANE. 

GOOD LOOKS. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD OF JULY. 

JONES'S IMPUDENCE. 

THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 
Cuarrere L. Mo to Texas. 


Cuarrer IL, Getting a@ little 
IIE. An Excursion and an Accident. 


THE LAST DAY ON THE PORCH. 
DRIFTIN 


JOHN ECCLESTON'S a. 
FORTY-THREE DAYS IN AN OPEN BOAT. 
HOHENBADEN. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

TO BEGINNERS IN BOOKWRITING. 


_EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


PRESENT NUMBER commences the Turpry- 
rourta Voicme ef Harrer’s The 
Conductors congratulate themselves upon the favor 
which their efforts have received for #0 many years by 
the Press and the Public, and hope to deserve and re- 
ceive the like favor in the future. Their alm will be 
hereafter, as it has been heretofore, to furnish a larger 
amount of the best reading, more profusely Ulustrated, 
wherever the Pencil can aid or supplement the Pen, 
than is contained in any other similar periodical in the 
world. 


Terms for Harper’s Magazine and Weekly, 1867: 
MaGaztnz, One Copy for One Year... S 
Werxkty, One Copy for One Year.. 


An extra copy of either the Weekly or “i nail 
zine will be supplied gratis to every Ciub of Five Sub- 
pen vg $4 OO-each, in one remittance, or Six Copies 
or 


Bound Volumes of the Macazrvrn, 


for $3 00 Volume, and sent Oy. nrafi, 
per 
Bound Volumes of the Weekly, each poring 
ing the Numbers for one fear, will be furnished for 
$7 00, freight paid. 


*,* The Postrace on the Magazine is now 24 cents a 


year, and on the Weekly 20 cents @ fear, oc 


semi-yearly, or yearly, at the office where 


*.” Subscriptions from the British Provinces of 
North must be accompanied with 24 cents 


additional for the Magazine, and 20 cents for the 
Weekly, to prepay the United States postage. 


Subscribers to the } — ae and Weekly will find 
each wrapper the Number with which their subsctri 
tion expires, a8 entered on our books. In renewing a 
enbecription, it is desired that the Number with w 
d is to commence should be stated. The putes of the 
ber, and fall address, incindin County and 
State, should b distinctly written: Thus—* Kenew 
enbecription to or Weekly} commenting 
with N ~~ —. hn Adams, Jacksun, Pike Coun- 


ty 

In changing the direction, the o/d, as well as the 
new address should be given: Thus—'(' hange address 
of (Magazine br Weekiy] from John Adams, Jackson, 
Pike County, Ohio, to Mary Adame, Franklin, Alle 
ghany County, Pennsylvania.” 


The Mavazine and Weekly are always stopped when 
the term of subsciption expires. It is not vecessary 
to give notice of discontinuance. 


The Volumes of the Macazixr commenre with the 
Numbers for Jung and Decemser of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When: 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wiehes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seat 
accordiggly. 

The/Volumes of the Wrerxty commenfice with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be under- 
stood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Back Numbers of both Magazine and Weekly can 
always be supplied. 


In remitting a Pup Oxpfr or 


rr upon New Yor k, payable to the order of Harper 

4 Brothers, is preferable to bank notes, should ihe 

Order or Drak t be lost or stolen, it_can renewed 
without Joss to the sender, 

*.° Thoae who wish to renew aertbacriptions, or to com- 


mence with the present Voluvé, are ated noti 
the Publishers at once, in order 


Book may be promptly adjusted. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Prautrsnrus. 


Cirenlation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S S WERELY. 


Terms for 1867:. 


One Copy for One Year. . . « . $4 
One Copy for Three Months’. 1 00 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club af 
Five Scnsorisers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 920 00, 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Tur Bornp or Haarer’s ftom the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
Staten, free of carriage, upon recei pt of th » Viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . . ST 00 per 
Half Morocco... . . 000 


Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


a 
| 
tled 
| 
| 
and this call ie made 
| 
the means of this 
SANTA ROSA OF LIMA. 
JOHN BRIGHT. 
atthe 
York 
WERE AW 
After a most-devere and impartial test, To Exvireric 
Strrou as follows: 
* 
| 
| 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for | 


